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INDEXES to this, and the preceding Volume, will be given in the next 
number. 
In consequence of some suggestions from several Correspondents, we have 


deferred publishing a Supplement, as hereafter the Arrangement will be more 
complete. ; 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Our fair Correspundent, B., will find her verses inserted. We must, how- 
ever, most earnestly repeat our former admonition ; she will hereafter find 


that our advice was that of a sincere friend, who was actuated by the purest 
motives. 
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Dangle, Jun. will see his Collection at p. 358. In regard to Miss Kelly it 
is useless to pursue the dispute any farther. We have stated the principles on 
| which our opinion was grounded, and think the decision may well be left to 
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} the reader. g@ A letter is left at the publisher’s for Dangle, Jun. q 
iM Tudor’s communications are likewise inserted. His offer respecting the : 


composers is accepted. 
We are obliged to T. N. for his good intentions, but we cannot admit his 


: criticisms. They ase deficient in the first requisite of good writing. 
We feel much obliged to Edwin for his favourable opinion of our work ; at : 
the same time wish to recommend to him a less peremptory tone when he ad- : 


dresses us again. The wishes of our friends and subscribers will always have 
weight in our decisions, but we never will submit to any arrogated authority. 
Why will Dramaticus continue to expose himself? ‘ I pray you, being 
I weak, seem so.” We really are not his enemies, and can easily forgive his 
weakness. 
} We ought to apologize to J. S. M. and S. R. R. for not having written ac- 
; cording to our promise ; but we trust, when they have read the Introduction 
to this volume, they will feel satisfied. They will find their respective com- 
munications inserted, : 

The verses signed H. C. would be excellent, but. for three trifling defects ; 
they want sense, poetry, and grammar. It has been our fate to wade through 
much nonsense; but, to do this gentleman justice, he far surpasses all that 
we have hitherto met with. We cannot say that it is impossible to read any 
thing worse, for it is not easy to sound the depth of folly, but if we should ba 
lucky enough to meet with more contemptible nonsense, we shall hold our- 
selves bound to publish it, merely as a curiosity. We take this opportunity of 
stating again, and for the last time, that we never will return papers once sent 
for publication; the writers must keep duplicates, or be content to know their 
labours are destroyed. 

In the pressure of other business we totally forgot to answer our correspond- 


ent’s questions respecting the theatres; if he will propose them again he shall 
be attended to. 
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'  MISCELLANIES. 


HISTORY OF JOSEPH PIGNATA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE. 
[Continued from p. 294.) 


His reflections in this situation were not exactly calculated to 
inspire him with courage. He could not doubt but that his un- 
fortunate friend had been reconducted to prison, and there forced 
to confess all the circumstances of their escape. The tribunal 
would, therefore, know how he was dressed, which made it neces- 
sary that he should devise some means of altering his appearance. 
He had his beloved scissars, as well as a needle and thread, in his 
pocket. With these he altered his hermit’s habit, made one much 
shorter, and thus rid himself of a considerable weight. The 
pieces which he cut off were left in the hedge; and evening being 
arrived, he quenched his thirst at a little spring, and then leaped 
over every hedge in his way, till he espied at a distance the hut of 
a vine-dresser. 
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Necessity compelled him to enter. He pretended to be a 
foreigner, and begged a little water. The owner of the hut told 
his wife to bring some wine, which, though but little better than 
water, was nevertheless a most reviving treat to the half-famished 
Pignata. 

During the absence of his wife, the good-humoured host asked 
the wanderer who he was, whence he came, and whither he was 
going. Pignata replied in broken Italian, with which he mixed a. 


few French words, that he was a poor pilgrim from Normandy, 


who wished to visit the holy churches at Rome. 

The hostess now appeared with the wine, Pignata voraciously 
swallowed a large quantity, but his eagerness nearly proved fatal, 
for he instantly swooned. The poor man and his wife used every 
exertion towards his recovery, and as he regained his senses so far 
as to ask for a piece of bread, they brought him a whole loaf, 
and gave it to him, as they expressed themselves, for God's sake. 
The man kindly conducted him out of the vineyard, shewed him 
the way to the gates of Rome, and wished him a good night. 

Scarcely was Pignata alone, when he bent from the road into 
the meadows. Here he, in the first place, satisfied that unruly 
creditor his stomach; and he thought he had never made a more 
luxurious meal at the tables of the Cardinals.. It was not till he 
was satisfied that his senses awoke, when he perceived that the 


. rain, which had inundated the meadows, reached almost as high 


as his knees. At the same time it began to rain again, and in 
such torrents, that, if he intended to proceed at all, he found 
himself compelled to venture again upon the road. Trembling he 
arrived at the bridge over the Tiber, where he resolved to rest till 
the night was farther advanced. Near him was a close overgrown 
with rushes, where he thought he should be concealed from ob- 
servation, and, in some degree, sheltered from the rain. 

A ditch separated him from this retreat, over which he, how- 
ever, hoped easily to leap ; but he on this occasion relied on the 
same strength which had been at his command six-and-thirty 
hours before, and he fell into the middle of the ditch, where the 
water reached to his arms. With difficulty he crept from his cold 
bath to the close on the opposite side, where he again experienced 
a disappointment, for the high rushes, though they effectually 
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concealed him from the ‘treacherous light of the moon, by no 
means protected him from the rain, but rather seemed, from a 
thousand little tubes, to pour a thousand fountains on him. 

He cursed, for a moment, the idea of creeping among the 
rushes as his own, and blessed it the next moment as the inspira- 
tion of a higher power; for suddenly he heard several horsemen 
on the road. He lay quietly, and observed them from his covert. 
Their arms glittered, and he discerned that they were petty of- 
ficers of the Holy Tribunal, and in number thirty. He saw them 
ride over the bridge, at the other end of which stood an inn, 
where they separated, the one half taking the road to Baceano, 
and the other to Prima Porta. Pignata himself chose the latter, 
and thus from being pursued became the pursuer. 

After a few hours, as he passed a hut, he saw four of the 
officers buried in sleep at the door. A cold dew spread over him. 
He passed them without noise, and avoided Prima Porta, through 
fear that he might be detained there. 

Drenched, frozen, and exhausted, he two hours before the 
dawn of day, reached a shepherd’s hovel. Here, for the first 
time, he opened his scanty purse, and asked for a_ breakfast, 
and dried his rags by the fire. The eagerness with which he de- 
voured his meal, left him no time to pay proper attention to his 
dress, so that his shoes, which the shepherd put too near the 
ashes, took fire. He bore this serious loss with the patience of 
Job, cut half the souls away without saying a word, gave his host 
a few paolas, and as the morning dawned, pursued his way on 
the remnant of his shoes. 

It had happened very luckily that, from having been formerly 
accustomed to amuse himself by catching birds in this country, 
he was well-acquainted with the woods and bye-paths. He con- 
tinued, therefore, to withdraw from the capital of the Christian 
world; but daily did he feel more forcibly that repose and better 
nourishment could alone enable him to proceed on his long 
journey. 

He had a Sabine friend, who had often visited him at Rome, a 
sensible, kind, benevolent man, to whom he durst, without fear, 
discover himself. Of this man he determined to ask an asylum for 
a few days; but he shuddered at the thought that he might not 
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find him at home. After encountering numerous difficulties, he, 
- one evening, at nine o’clock, reached his friend’s house. 

‘©Is your master at home ?” said Pignata, in the Neapolitan 
dialect, to the servant who opened the door. 

<« Yes,” was the reply, which sounded like music in the ears of 
the poor fugitive. 

‘‘ Tell him I have brought a letter from one of his friends at 
Rome.” The servant went, and returned with his master, before 
whom he held a light. When Pignata’s friend beheld a lean 
figure with a long beard, and clothed in rags, he stopped at a 
distance, and with a look of suspicion demanded, ‘‘ Where is the 
letter ?” 

Pignata answered in a low voice, while he pretended to be 
feeling in his pocket for it, ‘‘ Send the servant away.” 

‘« No,” said the other aloud, ‘‘ the servant shal] stay.” 

The fugitive now walked hastily to him, seized his hand, and 
whispered, “‘ I am Pignata.” 

The words almost overpowered his friend. “He, however, en- 
deavoured to collect himself, and said with pretended calmness, — 
«* Come to-morrow before you go, and you shall have the an- 
swer.”” 

He then sent the servant away, but turned as if he had for- 
gotten to say something to the stranger, and while the man with- 
drew, seized Pignata’s arm, and drew him silently after him to 
his bed-room. He then clasped him with fervor in his arms, and 
Pignata again felt the tears of a friend upon his cheek. Sweet 
reviving hour! He forgot all his sufferings, and resigned himself . 
entirely to the most blissful sensations. 

The expectations which he had formed of the worthy man, in 
whose house he first sought repose, were not too great. His 
friend himself fetched a light, and ordered his servants to bring 
supper into the antichamber, as he chose to be alone. The best 
wine and the most. nourishing food were brought, and tbe host 
with sparkling eyes waited upon his guest, but tormented him not 
with one inquisitive question. Immediately after supper Pignata 
stretched his weary limbs upon a bed of down, while his friend 
sat as a sentinel at his side. 


Ten hours Jay the tired wanderer in a profound sleep. When 
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he awoke, he found himself reanimated, and related his history 
to his friend, who, in return, acquainted him with all that had 
happened at Rome respecting him. ‘The Pope was resolved to re- 
take him, cost what it might. The most rigid mandate had been 
dispersed throughout the states of the church, and his person as 
well as dress had been “minutely described. Fifty officers of the 

Inquisition had been in search of him at the fair in Castellana. 
- Fifty more had taken the road to the mountains of Viterbo. Fif- 
teen were stationed at every post where there was a possibility of 
securing him. Soldiers were wandering through all the fields 
around. In short, more than five hundred spies were in motion 
for the purpose of procuring for the Sovereign Pontiff the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had one more wretch in his subterra- 
neous dungeons. 

After all these precautions, it seemed impossible to venture 
again on his journey without falling into the hands of some of 
these blood-hounds. Pignata’s present retreat was, however, not 
quite secure. It must create suspicion among the servants, that 
their master always himself carried his victuals into the chamber, 
and locked the door. They supposed it, indeed, nothing but an 
affair of gallantry; but how if the town began to talk of it, and 
the spies were to learn the former intimacy between Pignata and 
the hospitable Sabine? To counteract this, the latter advised his 
friend to seek refuge in the kingdom of Naples, and promised to 
secure him a guide over the mountains, whose fidelity he had 
often proved, and could rely upon. : 

Pignata disguised himself as a peasant, and, on the following 
evening, appeared his promised guide, Francis. 

‘*« Francis,’’ said the worthy Sabine, ‘‘ we know each other. 
I piace confidence in you, and entrust you with the fate of this 
man. Who he is it is unnecessary you should know. Suffice it 
that you must conduct him in safety to the borders of the Neapo- 
liton dominions) You must only travel by night, and only through 
woods and over mountains. The fewer people you meet the better. 
Here are provisions and money: if you fulfil your commission 
properly, expect at your return a handsome recompence.” 


Francis cheerfully answered :—‘‘ You know me, Sir. Rely 
on me.” 
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The same night, at ten o'clock, they began their journey by 
the light of the moon. The noble Sabine accompanied his friend 
a short way, pressed him ardently to his heart, put a heavy purse 
into his hand, and ran back to hide his tears and spare Pignata 
every acknowledgement. 

The refreshed fugitive and his companion wandered on un- 
beaten paths. For some days all went on well, but their provi- 
sions diminished, and their wine was at an end. Thirst had 
already compelled them to drink from muddy streams ; and soon 
after their distress increased, for Francis discovered that he had 
lost his way among the mountains. ‘Towards evening, howcver, 
they encountered a neatherd, who had a wild and villainous 
countenance. They requested him to direct them to the nearest 
stream, that they might quench their burning thirst. 

«‘ Why,” returned he, ‘ don't you go to Licenza, and drink a 
glass of wine ?” 

With these words he pointed to a castle, which, at a short 
distance, towered above the hills. The exhausted wanderers re- 
ceived the proposition with delight, thanked the neatherd, and 
took the road he had directed. Pignata accidentally looked round, | 
and observed that the fellow left his cattle, and ran away as quick 
as he was able. This appeared to him suspicious. 

« Hold!” said*he, <* we are betrayed ; 1 will rather thirst than 
venture into that castle.”’ 

Thev concealed themselves on one side in the thickets, where 
poor Francis, overpowered by hunger and thirst, soon after 
swooned, Pignata luckily found a few. cloves in his pocket, which 
again strengthened his companion’s empty stomach. 

On the approach of night they pursued their way: they now and 
then heard the babbling of a stream, refreshed themselves, and 
filled their flasks. Suddenly they saw some glitter at the distance 
of about fifty steps, and discovered it to be caused by several 
musketss carelessly reclined against the trees. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
{Continued from p. 225.) 
ee 


A GHOST. 


A Guost is supposed to be the spirit of a person deceased; who 
is either commissioned to return for some especial errand, such as 
the discovery of a murder, to procure restitution of lands or 
money unjustly withheld from an orphan or widow—or having 
committed some injustice whilst living, cannot rest till that is re- 
dressed. Sometimes the occasion of spirits revisiting this world, 
is to inform their heir in what secret place, or private drawer in 
an old trunk, they had hidden the title-deeds of their estate; or 
where, in troublesome times they buried their money or plate. 
Some Ghosts of murdered persons, whose bodies have been secretly 
buried, cannot be at ease til their bones have been taken up, and 
deposited in consecrated ground, with'all the rites of Christian 
burial. This idea is the remains of a very old piece of Heathen 
Superstition: The Ancients believed that Charon was not per- 
mitted to ferry over the Ghosts of unburied persons, but that they 
wandered up and down the banks of the river Styx for an hundred 
years, after whch they were admitted to a passage. This is men- 
tioned by Virgil : 


Hec omnis quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est : 
Portitor ille, Charon; hi quos vehit unda, sepulti. 

Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta, 
Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa qui¢runt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hec littora circum : 


Tum, demum admissi, stagna exoptata revisunt. 

Sometimes Ghosts appear in consequence of an agreement made, 
whilst living, with some particular friend, that he who first died 
should appear to the survivor. 

Glanvil tells us of the Ghost of a person who had lived but a 
disorderly kind of life, for which it was condemned to wander up 


and down the earth, in the company of evil spirits, till the day of 
judgement. 


In most of the relations of Ghosts, they are supposed to be mere 


aerial beings, without substance, and that they can pass through 
Vou. V. 22 
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walls and other solid bodies at pleasure. A particular instance of 
this is given, in Relation the 27th, in Glanvil’s Collection, where 
one David Hunter, neat-herd to the Bishop of Down and Connor, 
was for a long time haunted by the apparition of an old woman, 
whom he was by a secret impulse obliged to follow whenever she 
appeared ; which, he says, he did fora considerable time, even if in 
bed with his wife: aad because his wife could not hold him in his 
bed, she would go too, and walk after him till day, though she 
saw nothing ; but his little dog was so well acquainted with the 
apparition, that he would follow it as well as his master. Ifa 
treé stood in her walk, he observed her always to go through it.— 
Notwithstanding this seeming immateriality, this very Ghost was 
not without some substance, for, having performed her errand, 
she desired Hunter to lift her from the ground; in doing of 
which, he says, she felt just like a bay of feathers. We sometimes 
also read of Ghosts striking violent blows; and that, if not made 
way for, they overturn all impediments, like a furious whirlwind. 
Glanvil mentions an instance of this, in Relation 17th, of a 
Dutch lieutenant, who had the faculty of seeing Ghosts; and who, 
being prevented making way for one which he mentioned to some 
friends as coming towards them, was, with his companions, 
violently thrown down, and sorely bruised. We further learn, by 
Relation 16th, that the hand of a Ghost is ‘as cold as a clod.’ 

The usual time at which Ghosts make their appearance is mid- 
night, and seldom before it is dark ; though some audacious spirits 
have been said to appear even by day-light ; but of this there are 
few instances, and those mostly Ghosts who have heen laid, per- 
haps in the Red Sea (of which move hereafter), and whose times 
of confinement were expired: these, like felons confined to the 
lighters, are said to return more troublesome and daring than 
before. No Ghosts can appear on Christmas-eve; this Shakspeare 
has put into the mouth of one of his characters in Hamlet. 

Ghosts commonly appear in the same dress they usually wore 
whilst living, though they are sometimes clothed all in white ; but 
that is chiefly the church-yard Ghosts, who have no particular 
business, but seem to appear pro,bono publico, or to scare drunken 
rustics from tumbling over their graves. 


I cmnot learn that Ghosts carry tapers in their hands, as they 
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are sometimes depicted, though the room in which they appear, if 
without fire or candle, is frequently said to be as light as day. 
Dragging chains, is not.the fashion of English Ghosts; chains 
and black vestments being chiefly the accoutrements of foreign 
spectres, seen in arbitrary governments: dead or alive, English 
spirits are free. One instance, however, of an English Ghost 
dressed in black, is found in the celebrated ballad of William and 
Margaret, in the following lines: 

_And clay-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sadle shroud. 
This however, may be considered as a poetical licence, used in all 
likelihood for the sake of the opposiiion of lily to sable. 

If, during the time of an apparition, there is a lighted candle 

in the room, it will burn extremely blue: this is'so universally 


acknowledged, that many eminent philosophers have busied them- 


selves in accounting for it, without once doubting the truth of the 
fact. Dogs too have the faculty of seing spirits, as instanced in 
David Hunter's relation, above quoted; but in that case they 
usually shew signs of terror, by whining and creeping to their 
master for protection: and it is generally supposed that they often 
see things of this nature when their owner cannot; there being 
some persons, particularly those born of a Christmas-eve, who 
cannot see spirits. 

The coming of a spirit is announced some time before its 
appearance, by a variety of loud and dreadful noises; sometimes 
rattling in the old hall like a coach and six, and rumbling up and 
down the stair-case like the trundling of bowls or cannon balls, 
At length the door flies open, and the spectre stalks slowly up to 
the bed’s foot, and opening the curtains, luoks stedfastly at the 
person in bed by whom it is seen; a Ghost being very rarely visible 
to more than one person, although there are several in company. 
It is here necessary to observe, that it has been universally found 
by experience, as well as affirmed by divers apparitions themselves, 
that a Ghost has not the power to speak till it has been first spoken 
to; so that, notwithstanding the urgency of the business on which 
it may come, every thing must stand still till the person visited 
ean find sufficient courage to speak to it; an event that sometimes 
does not take place for many years. It has not been found that 
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female Ghosts are more loquacious than those of the male sex, 


both being equally restrained by this law. 

The mode of addressing a Ghost is by commanding it, in the 
name of the Three Persons of the Trinity, to tell you who it is, and 
what is its business: this it may be necessary to repeat three 
times ; after which it will, in a low and hollow voice, declare its 
satisfaction at being spoken to, and desire the party addressing it 
not to be afraid, for it will do him no harm. This being promised, 
it commonly enters into its. narrative, which being completed, 
and its request or commands given, with injunctions that they be 
immediately executed, it vanishes away, frequently in a flash of 
light ; in which case, some Ghosts Itave been so considerate as to 
desire the party to whom they appeared to shut their eyes: some- 
times its departure is attended with delightful music. During the 
narration of its business, a Ghost must by no means be interrupted 
by questions of any kind; so doing is extremely dangerous: if any 
doubts arise, they must be stated after the spirit has done its tale. 
Questions respecting its state, or the state of any of their former 
acquaintance, are offensive, and not often answered ; spirits, per- 
haps, being restrained from divulging the scerets of their prison 
house. Occasionally spirits will even condescend to talk on com- 
mon occurrences, as is instanced by Glanvil, in the apparition of 
Major George Sydenham to Captain William Dyke, Relation 10th, 
wherein the Major reproved the Captain for suffering a sword he 
had given him to grow rusty; saying, ‘Captain, Captain, this 
sword did not use to be kept after this manner when it was mine.’ 
This attention to the state of arms was a remnant of the Major's 
professional duty when living. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Ghosts do not go about their 
business like the persons of this world. In cases of murder, 
a Ghost, instead of going to the next justice of the peace, and 
laying its information, or to the nearest relation of the person 
murdered, appears to soine pour labourer who knows none of the 
parties, draws the curtains of some decrepit nurse or alms-woman, 
or hovers about the place where his body is depusited, The same 
circuitous mode is pursued with respect to redressing injured 
orphans or widows ; when it seems as if the shortest and most cer- 
tain way would be, to go to the person guilty of the injustice, and 
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haunt him continually till he be terrified into a restitution. Nor 
are the pointing out lost writings generally managed in a more 
summary way; the Ghost commonly applying to a third person, 
ignorant of the whole affair, and a stranger to all concerned.—But 
it is presumptuous to scrutinize too far into these matters: 
Ghosts have, undoubtedly, forms and customs peculiar to them- 
selves. 


¢ 
If, after the first appearance, the persons employed neglect, or 


are prevented from, performing the message or business com-. 


mitted to their management, the Ghost appears continually to 
them; at first with a discontented, next an angry, and at length 
with a furious countenance, threatening to tear them to pieces 
if the matter is not forthwith executed ; sometimes terrifying them, 
as in Glanvil’s Relation 26th, by appearing in many formidable 
shapes, and sometimes even striking them a violent blow. Of 
blows given by Ghosts there are many instances, and some 
wherein they have been followed with an incurable lameness. 

It should have been observed, that Ghosts, in delivering their 
commissions, in order to ensure belief, communicate to the per- 
sons employed some secret, known only to the parties concerned 
and themselves, the. relation of which always produces the effect 
intended. ‘The business being completed, Ghosts appear with a 
cheerful countenance, saying they shall now be at rest, and will 
never more disturb any one; and, thanking their agents, by way 
of reward communicate to them something relative to themsclves, 
which they will never reveal. 

Sometimes Ghosts appear, and disturb a house, without deigning 
to give any reason for so duing: with these, the shortest and only 
way is to exorcise, and eject them; or, as the vulgar term is, lay 
them. For this purpose there must be two or three clergyman, and 
the ceremony must be performed in Latin; a language that strikes 
the most audacious Ghost with terror. A Ghost may be laid for any 
term less than an hundred years, and in any place or body, full or 
empty; as, a solid oak—the pommel of a sword—a barrel of beer, 
if a yeoman or simple gentleman—or a pipe of wine, if an esquire 
or a justice. But of all places the most common, and what a 
Ghost least likes, is the Red Sea; it being related, in many 
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instances, that Ghosts have most earnestly besought the exorcists 
not to confine them in that place. It is nevertheless considered as 
an indisputable fact, that there are an infinite number laid there, 
‘perhaps from its being a safer prison than any other nearer at 
hand; though neither history nor tradition gives us any instance 
of Ghosts escaping or returning from this kind of transportation 
before their time. 

Having thus given the most striking outlines of the popular 
Superstitions respecting Ghosts, I shall next treat of another 
species of human apparition, which, though it something resem- 
bles it, does not come under the description of a Ghost. These are 
the exact figures and resemblances of persons then living, often 
seen not only by their friends at a distance, but many times by 
themselves; of which there are several instances in Aubery’s Mis- 
cellanies: one, of Sir Richard Napier, a physician of London, 
who being on the road from Bedfordshire to visit a friend in 
Berkshire, saw at an inn his own apparition lying on the bed asa 
dead corpse: he nevertheless went forward, and died in a short 
time: another, of Lady Diana Rich, daughter of the Earl of 
Holland, who met her own apparition walking in a garden at 
Kensington, and died a month after of the small-pox. These ap- 
paritions are called Fetches, and in Cumberland Swarths ; they 
most commonly appear to distant friends and relations, at the very 
instant preceding the death of the person whose figure they put on. 
Sometimes, as in the instances above mentioned, there is a greater 
interval between the appearance and death. 

) Grose’s Provincial Glossary. 








The Collector.—No. XIV. 


‘* Gather, 
So much as from occasion you may glean.” —Humiet 


PUFFING. 


Tue advertisements appended to the original edition of the 
Spectators form by no means the least amusing part of those 
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papers. The present has been called “ the age of puffing *,” and, 
indeed, in the ** Puff Preliminary,” the ‘‘ PuffCollusive,”” but above 
all in the ‘* Puff Collateral +,” which, under cover of relating an 
«« Anecdote from Paris,”’ or an ‘‘ Exquisite Bon Mot,”’ entraps the 
unwary reader into a disquisition on the merits of Brilliant Blacking, 
or the chance of a Prize in the Lottery, we certainly excel our 
forefathers ; but it must, 1 think, be admitted after a perusal of 


the following modest announcements, selected from amongst 


others of the same nature in the abovementioned papers, that in 


the manufacture of what is termed the ‘‘ Puff Direct,’’ our ances- 
tors were at least upon a par with us. 


«‘ Loss or Memory or forgetfullness certainly cured by a grate- 
ful electuary, peculiarly adapted for that end. It strikes at the 
prime cause (which few apprehend) of forgetfulness ; makes the 
head clear and easie ; the spirits free, active, and undisturbed ; 


* Our auctioneers, in particular, have long been celebrated for their hyper- 
bolical talents; but all their former doings are outdone by the following adver- 
tisement which appeared in the Times of Nov. 22:—To be sold by Daniel 
Smith, at his Great Room, Alderman’s Walk, a compact family residence ; 
the premises are situated at Bishopgate, a favourite spot, about three miles 
from Windsor, and stand upon a commanding eminence, verging into the 
Park, with which they communicate by a private gate. The scenery from the 
back-ground bursts like enchantment upon the view, and the eye is instantly 
caught with rapture by a bold, romantic glade, opening amidst the most 
picturesque retirement upon an expanse of vale beneath, abounding in all the 
variegated beauties of the forest, and crowned with the distant but magnificent 
grandeur of Windsor Castle ! ! !—The estate to be viewed, &c.”—Bravo, Mr. 
Daniel Smith!—Worthy pupil of Mr. Puff, that renowned professor of the 
art, and practitioner of panegyric :—Puff. ‘‘ The auctioneers, Sir, the auc- 
tioneers have lately got some credit for their language, but ’twas J, Sir, first 
enriched their style—’twas J first taught them to crowd their advertisements 
with panegyrical superlatives, each epithet rising above the other like bidders 
in their own auction-rooms! From ME they learned to enlay their phrase- 
ology with variegated chips of exotic metaphor; by mz, too, their inventive 
faculties were called torth—Yes, Sir, by ME they were instructed to clothe ideal 
walls with gratuitous fruits—to insinuate obsequious rivulets into visionary 
groves—to teach courteous shrubs fo nod their approbation of the grateful 
soil '!—or, on emergencies, to raise upstart oaks where there had never beeg 
an acorn ; to create a delightful vicinage without the assistance of a neighbour ; 
or fix the temple of Hygeia in the fens of Lincolnshire.” 

+ Vide the “* Critic,” —Act 1. 
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corroborates and revives all the noble faculties of the soul, such as 
thought, judgement, apprehension, and memory; which last. in 
particular, it so strengthens, as to render that faculty exceeding 
quick and guod, beyond imagination ; thereby enabling those 
whose memory was before almost totally lost, to remember the 
minutest circumstance of their affairs, and to a wonder. Price 
Qs. 6d. a Pot. Sold only at Mr. Payne’s, at the Angel and Crown 
‘in St. Paul’s Church-yard.”"—No. 73. 

“¢ Wonpers.—Just over against the Muse Gate at Charing Cross 
is to be seen these varieties following viz. A little man 3 foot 
high, and 32 years of age, strait and proportionable every way. 
The next is his wife, a little woman, not 3 foot high, and 30 
years of age, who diverts the company with her extraordinary 
dancing, and is now big with child, being the least woman that 
ever was wiih child in Europe. Likewise their little horse, two 
foot odd inches high, which performs several wonderful actions by 
the word of command, being so small that it is kept in a box. 
Next is that wonderful female creature having a head like a hog, 
A satyr from the coast of Brazil, having a head like a child, and 
of a such a wonderful shape that the like was never seen in England 
before; with a great many strange and wonderful creatures, 
which are too tedious to be mentioned here. And is to be seen 
from 9 in the morning till 9 at night, where due attendance will 
be given.”’—No. 247. 

‘© PeERFUMING Drops, incomparable for handkerchiefs, and all 
other linnen, cloaths, gloves, &c. Being the most excellent for 
that purpose in the universe ; for they stain nothing that is per- 
fumed with them any more than fair water, but are the most delect- 
able, fragrant, and odoriferous perfume in nature; good against 
all diseases of the head and brain. By their delicious smell they 
comfort, revive, and refresh all thé senses, natural, vital, and 
animal; enliven the spirits, chear the heart, and drive away 
melancholly. They also perfume rooms, beds, presses, drawers, 
boxes, &c, making them smell surprisingly fine and odoriferous. 
They perfume the hands excellently; are an extraordinary scent 
for the pocket, and in short are so exceedingly pleasant and 
delightful, so admirably curious and delicate, and of such general 
use that nothing in the world can compare with em. Sold only 
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at Mr. Payne’s toy-shop, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, at 2s. 6d. a 
bottle with directions.""—No. 86. 

« Powrraits. There is arrived from Italy a painter who acknow- 
ledges himself the greatest person of the age in that art, and is 
willing to be as renowned in this island as he declares he is in 
foreign parts! The Doctor paints the poor for nothing.”—No. 226. 

‘* Opera Gtasses, Four newsorts of curious perspective glasses, 
convenient to take a view of others, though for a great while or 
very often, yet modestly, without any impertinent staring ; no 
other persons being able to discover who is looked at, even if they 
had got these new glasses; for one may thereby look toward his 
right or left hand, when others suppose him to look forwards ; or 
he may look forwards or backwards when they suppose him to look 
towards his right or left hand. The perspective glasses are commo- 
dious and short, like ordinary opera glasses, and make things to 
appear clearer, nearer, and bigger, though they be twice or thrice 
as far distant, than the naked eye (of short-sighted people, as 
well as of them that have a good sight,) requires to see very 
distinctly. Proposals at large for their sale by subscription may 
be had at Mr. Dillon’s next doot to the White Hart in Long Acre.” 
—No. 102. 

‘«* Famous Drops for hypocondriack melancholly, which effect- 
ually cure on the spot, by rectifying the stomach and blood, 
cleansing them from all impurities, and giving a new turn to their 
ferment ; attenuating all vicious, tenacious humours, which make 
the head heavy, clog the spirits, confuse the mind, and cause the 
deepest melancholly, with direful views, and black reflections, 
comforting’ the brain and nerves, composing the hurried thoughts, 
and introducing bright, lively ideas, and pleasant briskness, 
instead of dismall apprehensions, and dark incumbrance of the 
soul, setting the intellectuals at liberty to act with courage, sere- 
nity, and steady cheerfulness, and causing a visible, diffusive joy 
to reign in the room of uneasie doubts, fears, &c. for which it may 
be truly.exteemed infallible, Price 3s. 6d. a bottle, with directions. 
Sold only at Mr. Bell's, Bookseller, at the Cross Keys and Bible in 
Cornhill, near the Royal Exchange.’’—No 117. 


Signior Punch, who was the innocent cause of so much uneasi- 
vou. V. 3A 
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SS 
' to the Under Sexton of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. (Vide Specta- 
tor, No. 14.) cuts a conspicuous figure in these papers : 

** Puncue’s Tueatre, Covent Garden, to day and to morrow, 
the 27 and 28 of February will be presented a play called the Town 
Rake or Punch turned Quaker; with the Inchanted Pye, and 
Magic War-horse. To which will be added that diverting enter- 
tainment of Signior Punchinello encountering a lion in the amphi- 
theatre, with a Prologue spoken by Powell in a Punche’s dress, 
satyrising on himself. Beginning exactly at six o’Clock. No per- 
sons to be admitted with masks or riding-hoods, nor no money to be 
returned after the curtain is up. Boxes 2s. Pit 1s.""—No. 312. 

Notices of plays to be performed on a future day, similar to those 
now daily published, first appeared in these papers. In these early 
theatrical advertisements Shakspeare is always styled ‘‘ the immor- 
tal.” Hence Pope: 

*¢ Shakspeare, whom you and every playhouse bill, 


Style the divine, th’ immortal, what you will.” 


Copies of a few of these early play-bills will, no doubt be accept- 
able to dramatic amateurs. 

«© Drury Lane. At the desire of several ladies of quality. For 
the benefit of Mr. Thurmond. By Her Majesty's company of 
comedians, At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, on Monday 
next, the 2lst May, 1711, will be presented a play called the 
Libertine Destroyed. The part of Don Juan to be performed by 
Mr. Mills ; Jacomo by Mr. Johnson ; Antonio by Mr. Thurmond ; 
Lopez by Mr Bickerstaff ; Francisco by Mr. Keene ; Leonora Mrs. 
Knight ; Maria by Mrs. Porter; Octavia by Mrs. Sherburn ;_ Flavia 
by Miss Wallis. The Shepherds by Mr. Norris, Mr. Leigh, Mr. 
Pack, and Mr. Barkhead. With all the original decorations pro- 
per to the play. And a dance by a Dutch Skipper and his wife*. 


® This elegant exhibition reminds one of the buffoon whom Mr. Arnold 
introduced on the Lyceum boards some four or five years ago, under the high 
sounding title of ‘* Monsieur Francesco Antonio Montignani,” a celebrated 
mimic, and principal grotesque dancer from the theatre at Lisbon.—The wags 
-of the day hinted that this was but a weak invention of the manager, the said 
Francesco being only a Mr. Muggins from Yorkshire. If so, it shews how 
much Mr. Arnold differs in opinion with Juliet as to the value of “* a name.” 
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And on Tuesday next will be revived a Comedy not acted these three 


-years, called the Squire of Alsatia; for the benefit of Mrs. Powell, 


and Mrs. Cross.”"—No. 69. 

«© Queen's Tueatre. At the desire of several ladies of quality. 
At the Queen's Theatre in the Haymarket, this present Saturday, 
being: the 19th of May, 1711, will be performed an Opera called 
Clotilda. Boxes 8s.—Pit 5s..—First Gallery 2s. 6d.—Upper Gal- 
lery 1s. 6d. Boxes upon the stage half a guinea. And by reason 
of the hot weather, the Water Scene will play the best part of the 
Opera.” —No. 69. — 

In No. 81. The Man of Mode is advertised for the benefit of 
Betterton’s widow : 

‘© Drury Lane. At the particular desire of several ladies of 
quality. For the benefit of the widow of the famous tragedian, 
Mr. Betterton. By Her Majesty's Company of Comedians. At the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, on Monday next the 4th June, 
1711, will be presented a comedy, called the Man of Mode, or 
Sir Topling Flutter, written by Sir George Etheridge, being the last 
time of acting this play this season. The part of Sir Topling to be 
performed by Mr. Cibber; Dorimont by Mr Wilks; Medley by Mr. 
Mills; Old Bellair by Mr. Penkethman; Young Bellair by Mr. 
Bullock Jun ; Shoemaker by Mr. Bowen ; Loveit by Mrs. Oldfield ; 
Belinda by Mrs. Rogers; Harriet by Mrs. Bradshaw; Emilia by 
Mrs. Porter.” 

The 2nd volume of the ‘‘ Miseries of Human Life,”’ contains an 
excellent imitation, for it can scarcely be called a burlesque, of 
those ridiculous, lying letters inserted in the quack advertisements 
with which the newspapers abound : 


«¢ A Letter to Dr. —-— Proprietor of the Scorbutic Pill 
«¢ Sir, 


‘¢ I should be the most ungrateful of mankind were I to delay 


_ for asmoment to return my heart-felt acknowledgements for the 


blessings I have derived from your inestimable pill. Before I was 
so happy as to hear of its miraculous effects, life had long been a 
burthen to me. I was an object no less horrible than piteous to 
behold, being so entirely covered, or rather crusted, from head 
to foot, with the most virulent blotches and humours, that I ought 
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_ rather to have been called an utcer than a man. I was, at the same 
time, so miserably emaciated, that my bones rattled audibly as I 
moved, and my head itself seemed to hang to my shoulders by a 
thread. In short, to such a condition was I reduced, that on being 
carried to my own door upon a litter, on my return home, aftera 
short absence, in the vain search after ease, my wife, who chanced 
to meet me in the passage, insisted that they had brought me 
to the wrong house, for that she had never seen me before!—The 
sound of my voice, howeyer, but too cruelly undeceived her, and 
I was then conveyed to bed, where I continued to lie, without 
stirring hand or foot, for more than thirty years. During this 
awful period, matters were constantly and rapidly going on with 
me from bad to worse; scarcely an hour passed but some new and 
still more deplorable disease was added to the complicated list of 
maladies which were devouring me up peace-meal, (in a man- 
ner,) and it was a lucky day when I could say that one or more 
of my bones had not dropped clean out of the socket! Sleep, at 
one time, I had none, for 69 successive nights, unless I may. call 
by that name a series of swoons, brought on by my agonies, and 
the weakness consequent upon my reduced condition. About this 
period, the flesh began to drop, in large collops from my back and 
shoulders ; and from one hollow, which formed exactly beneath my 
left pap, my heart was absolutely naked and visible, by which my 
inquisitive surgeon was gratified, at my expence, with a living dis- 
play of the whole process of systole and diastole, as I think he called it. 
In this state of things, my case having been pronounced absolutely 
hopeless by every physician in Europe, my friends began to think 
it was high time to call your invaluable remedy to my aid—and 
invaluable indeed it proved to me! No sooner had J begun to use 
it, than the most surprising alteration came on: while I was 
swallowing the first pill, I could plainly feel, to my inexpressible 
astonishment and delight, that new and perfect growth of healthy 
flesh was rapidly forming in every part of the skeleton to which I 
was now wasted down; and before I had taken the third, I had 
reason to suspect, from certain strange and indescribable sensa- 
tions, as if of some hard substance ‘pushing or shooting forth in 
different places, that the numerous cavities left by the bones I had 
lost were about to be filled up by a new process of ossification; 
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which, sure enough, was presently found to be vigorously and 
prosperously going on. My appetite, too, very shortly became so 
dangerously keen, that it was reckoned prudent to refuse me 
a third fowl or rabbit at my dinner. But not to trouble you with 
too many particulars, (which to you, indeed, must be mere sha- 
dows of a thousand still more extraordinary cases,) I will simply 
say, that, by persevering in the course for one‘week more, I felt 
not only that every symptom of disease had absolutely vanished, as 
_if by magic; but that I was suddenly able, (which I had never 
been in the best days of my youth and strength,) to perform the 
most athletic feats, in leaping, wrestling, boxing, &c. without 
the slightest sensation of fatigue. ‘To express the full extent of 
iny gratitude to you, my dear Sir, for the almost incredible re- 
storation, is a task:which I must give up in despair ; suffice it to 
say, that to Providence (under your pill!) I shall ever acknow- 
ledge myself indebted for the felicity which I now enjoy; and am, 
Sir, with more ardent wishes for your prosperity than my own, 
“ Your eternally obliged friend and servant, 
*¢ Benj. Blain: 

‘© P.S. Please to send me, without delay, six dozen of the 
guinea boxes of your Scorbutic Pills, by the Shrewsbury coach ; 
though, indeed, I have not the smallest apprehension of ever 
having occasion to use them again.”’ 





MACBETH. 

Tuis noble play, the sublimest effort of Shakspeare, was, in 
common with most of his productions, thrown aside after the 
Restoration, and neglected for some years, till, in 1665, Sir W. 
Davenant undertook to improve and reduce it to the false stand- 
ard of taste then in vogue ; and, for this purpose, brought it as 
nearly as he could to the resemblance of an opera. Downes, the 
prompter, in his account of this revival, tells us that it was acted 
with great magnificence * ; he might have added, that Davenant 


* << *Twas drest in all its finery, as new cloathes, new scenes, machines as 
flyings for the Witches; with all the singing and dancing in it. The first 
composed by Mr. Locke, the other by Mr. Channel! and Mr. Joseph Priest. 
It being all excellently performed, being in the nature of an opera, it recom- 
pensed double the expense.” —Downes. 
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adulterated several scenes by ridiculous additions, many of them 
in rhyme; dances of furies and infernal spirits were invented for 
the incantation scene, and the best dancers employed in the ex. 
hibition. He also, it seems, thought one ghost insufficient, and 
therefore, to supply the deficiency, Lady Macbeth must be terri- 
fied by that of Duncan, in a supplementary scene between her 
and her husband, wherein she advises him to resign the crown, 
Notwithstanding these absurdities, so much of the original was 





still retained that it remained a very favourite play from the time 
of its revival till 1744. It was in this piece that Nat. Lee, the 


poet, made his unsuccessful attempt at acting. He performed the 
part of Duncan. 


Happily, however, for the admirers of Shakspeare, Garrick, in 
the year 1744, broke through the fetters of custom, and pro- 
duced Macbeth almost in the same state in which it was left by 
the author *; he nevertheless stopped short of the mark, for he 
performed the Scottish tyrant dressed in a gold-laced coat and 
waistcoat ; and the other characters were also habited in modern 
clothes. Macklin was the first who dressed the play in the Scotch 
habiliments. When Garrick announced his intention of reviving 
Macbeth, ‘‘ as written by Shakspeare,’’ Quin cried out, with an 
air of surprise—‘‘ What does he mean? Don't I play Macbeth as 


* For the sake of Locke’s music, which has always been popular, the crowds _ 
of witches assembled in the chorusses are still tolerated, though their intro- 
duction is certainly very absurd, and detracts extremely from the severe sub- 
limity of the play. In these his pretended additions to the scenes of witchcraft, 
Davenant was guilty of a shameful imposition; they being nearly all stolen 
from Middleton's “‘ Witch,” a tragi-comedy which is supposed to have sug- - 
gested to Shakspeare the idea of the scene of enchantment in the 4th act. 
The MS. of this play was purchased by Major Pearson out of the collection of 
Benjamin Griffin the player. ‘‘ It had indubitably,”’ says Mr. Stevens, 
‘« passed through the hands of Sir W. Davenant, for almost all the additions 
which he pretends to have made to the scenes of withcraft, together with the 
names of the supplemental agents, are adopted from Middleton. It was not 
the interest, therefore, of Sir William that this piece should ever appear in 
print ; but time, that makes more important discoveries, has likewise brought 
his petty plagiarism to light.”—Isaac Read, in the year 1779, printed 100 
copies of Middleton's ‘‘ Witch,’”’ but distributed them only amongst his friends. 
The curious reader may find the whole of this play in the 3rd Vol. of the 
*¢ Ancient Drama,” published by Murray in 1810. 
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written by Shakspeare ?"’ And after the play had been acted, he 


asked Garrick where he got such strange and out-of-the-way ex- 
pressions as— 

















' &* The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon ! 
Where got'st thou that goose look ?” 


Garrick advised him to consult the original, and not to borrow 
his knowledge of Shakspeare from the altered copies of his works. 
In fact, so little did the players know of Shakspeare’s text in 
those days, that Mrs. Pritchard read no more of the play than her 
own part, as written out and delivered to her by the prompter. 

The following lines, descriptive of the performance of Macbeth 
by several actors of the last century, were written in 177, 


“© On the performance of Macbeth. 
Eight Kings appear, and pass over in order, and Banquo the last. 


“* Old Quin, ere fate suppress’d his lab’ring breath, 
In studied accents grumbled out Macbeth : 

Next Garrick came, whose utterance truth impress’d, 
While every look the tyrant’s guilt confess'd : 

Then the cold Sheridan half froze the part, 

Yet, what he lost by nature, saved by art: 

Tall Barry was advanced tow’rd Birnam wood, 

Nor ill perform’d the scenes he understood : 

Grave Mossop next to Fores shaped his march, 

His words were minute-guns, his action, starch: 
Rough Holland too—but pass his errors o’er, 

Nor blame the actor when the man’s no more! 
Then heavy Ross essay’d the tragic frown, 

But beef and pudding kept all meaning down: 

Next careless Smith try’d on the murderer’s mask, 
While o’er his tongue light tripp’d the hurried task : 
Hard Macklin, late, guilt’s feelings strove to speak, 
While sweats infernal drench’d his iron cheek ; 
Like Fielding’s kings his fancied triumph’s past, 
And all he boasts, is, that he falls the last.” 

Great Ormond Street, DancGie, Jun. 


5 December, 1814, 
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HINT FOR A ROMANCE. 
From ‘the Morning Chronicle—Dec. 2, 1814. 


Tue fyllowing sportive bagatelle was penned some years ago by 


the most distinguished amatory and Anacreontic writer of the 
present day; and as the genius of spectral romance scems to 
have expired with Mrs. Radcliffe *, we think ‘ The Lamp of St. 
Agatha’ should be inscribed upon his tomb-stone, as the most 
appropriate illustration of his character : 


THE LAMP OF ST. AGATHA. 
Sanctos restinguere fontibus ignes.—Virgil. 

<¢ *Till the lamp in the cell of St. Agatha is extinguished, never 
can the house of Malvezzi be at peace.”"-—Such, said the guide, 
were the prophetic words which the hermit of the mountain 
uttered before he died.—He was a man of strange and mysterious 
habits, and many were the wonders which he performed in his 
cave. He could dress a talisman (say the legends of those times) 
as expertly as Messahallah, Albohazen, or any other Arabian im- 
postor. 

Like the great little Albert, he could teach a serpent to speak 
Greek, and make a salamander say his prayers like Porphyry. 
When he lay upon his bed of rushes expiring, just before ‘the last 
gleam of life was out, his eyes seemed to glow with more than 
mortal animation, and he pronounced these words, with a voice 
not of this world :—* Till the lamp in the cell of St. Agatha is 
extinguished, never can the house of Malvezzi be in peace.” 

‘* Here,” said the guide, pointing to some fragment of stone, 
which rudely peeped forth from a wilderness of weeds, ‘‘ here are 
the ruins of the abbey, which adjoined the castle of Malvezzi ; 
and here was the cell of St. Agatha, where the fatal lamp lay 
burning. Near a century had elapsed from the period of the 
hermit’s prediction, and still the house of Malvezzi was convulsed 
by bloody dissentions. Father against son, and brother against 
brother, conflicted with unrelenting ferocity, ‘and murder was 


* This is the opinion of the Editor of The Morning Chronicle, and silly 


enough it is, Zhe Monk is worth a million of Mrs. Radcliffe’s wire-drawn 
tales. 
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almost sated with its victims ?””—*‘ But did they not remember 
the prophecy of the hermit?’’ said the youthful stranger, who 
appeared most interested in the tale, and to whom the guide par- 
ticularly addressed himself.—‘‘ But did they not remember the 
prophecy of the hermit?” said the youthful stranger.—‘* They 
did,”’ replied the guide, ‘‘ and still the lamp was unextinguished. 
In vain was it exposed to the winds and rain; it would hiss to 
the shower, and quiver to the blast; but it would not go out.— 
No, it burned brighter than ever! Ill-fated family! When were 
your sorrows to slumber !” 

It was on the last evening of the year 1450, which composed a 
century from the period of the hermit’s death—vespers were just 
concluded, and the abbey was still lighted up. The unfortunate 
young Malvezzi and his followers had been offering their thanks 
to the Deity, that he had suffered that day to pass over them 
without blood.—The Marquis lingered last in the abbey, and was 
pacing pensively towards the gates, when a female form rushed 
rapidly by him, and, gliding along the aisles, disappeared through 
the subterraneous wicket.—‘*‘ How interestingly beautiful!’’ said 
Malvezzi to himself, scarce repressing his astonishment, while he 
stole a glance at this unknown, over a fragment of the wall of the 
cell.—She stood beside the lamp, and raised her eyes to heaven. 
They had a mingled expression of pity and exultation; and while 
they softened with regret for the past, they seemed to brighten 
with a hope for the future. While Malvezzi gazed with breathless 
expectation, he heard a solemn peal of music floating along 
the aisles above.-—The organs. of the abbey was touched by 
some invisible hand; and it seemed the sweet voice of heaven 
breathing peace to the wounded spirit of the unfortunate.—The 
female extinguished the lamp and vanished !’""—** Extinguished ! 
but how?” said the youthful stranger.—‘* She ***,” said the 
guide—* **, 


T. M.” 


From the initials, and the prefatory lines, it appears that the 
author of this little fragment is Moore, the poet.—Ed. 
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FROM PLUMPTRE’S NARRATIVE. 
an 
BASQUES. 

Basaues is the appellation given to the inhabitants of that part 
of Gascony which lies on the coast, and joins the frontier of Spain 
to the south, a district which was formerly called French Biscay, 
and Basque is supposed to be a corruption of Biscayen. ‘The 
Basques speak a very pecular dialect, different from the rest of 
the Gascons, and from any other dialect spoken in France. ‘They 
are a stout well-made race, extremely active, and usually walk so 
fast, that Il court comme un basque is become a proverbial expres- 
sion in France for any one who walks unusually fast. They are 
reckoned particularly good soldiers and mariners. ‘They were the 
first people in France who engaged in the whale-fishery, as well 
as in the cod-fishery off Newfoundland ; and it was in pursuing 
these fisheries that they discovered the mouth of the river Saint 
Lawrence, which led to the French establishing themselves in 
Canada. The Gascon dialect is one of the worst spoken all over 
France : it is a bad dialect of the ancient Provencal and Langue- 
docian tongue, and is scarcely intelligible now to the Provengaux 
themselves. It is doubted whether the Basque dialect comes from 
the same source, or whether it may not rather have been derived 
from the Arabic or Morisco :—whencesoever derived, nothing can 
be more harsh and barbarous. Chamfort relates that Scaliger 


used to say of it—‘* They say that the Basques understand each 
other, for my part I do not believe it.” 


GASCONS, TUCHINS, VARLETS, KNAVES. 

THE present walls are of great strength, and considered as a 
masterly piece of workmanship; they were raised under the pon- 
tificate of Pope Innocent the VIth. as a defence against a troop 
of banditti which infested the country, and had even sworn that 
they would lay the Pope and Cardinals under contribution. In 
effect, notwithstanding the precautions taken, they succeeded so 
far as that the Pope was glad to come to a composition with 
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them, and purchase the tranquillity of the city by the payment of 
forty thousand crowns. ‘These marauders were one of numerous 


parties known by the name of Gascons, which at that time pil-. 


Jaged and plundered various parts of France. ‘They were chiefly 
composed of troops disbanded from the French army after the 
memorable battle of Poitiers, and continued their ravages for 
fifteen years before they could be subdued. Nay, another party 
of banditti, which appeared several years after in Province, call- 
ing themselves Tuchins, were supposed to be a remnant of the 
former. 

What gave occasion to their assuming this name does not ap- 
pear, but in consequence of it the Provengaux used for a long 
time to call the knaves at cards tuchins, though this name seems 
now worn out. Jarlet is the appellation which they bear at pre- 
sent in the Provencal tongue, which is the same in effect as the 
French appellation valét -—both signify a domestic servant; and 
such was the signification that the word varlet formerly had in 
English, though with us it has now a very different one. Indeed 
it is odd enough, that between us and the Provencaux a complete 
exchange seems to have taken place in the manner in which we 
apply this word. Though in Provencal it now means only a ser- 
vant, it appears probable that at this time some idea of knavery 
must have been attached to it, by the Provencaux giving to the 
varlets at cards the name of tuchins; which, from the circum- 
stance whence it was taken, must have been in their ideas ana- 
jogous to that of knave. But any such use of this word is now 
obsolete in Provence, while with us varlet is almost synonymous 
with knave. What appears still more curious is, that these 
words were in their origin synonymous in English, yet had then 
a different signification from what they have now, and while they 
have preserved their synonymy, they have changed their mean- 
ing: knave and varlet both signified in their origin a servant, 
though they are now both made to signify a rascal. The charac- 
ter of the figure at cards, whom we call the knave, probably was 


originally the servant to the king and queen, whom he follows; 


and this character he still preserves among the French. He was 
therefore indiscriminately called the knave or the varlet, and has 
retained the former name, though the meaning of the word has 
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been entirely altered. I have been informed, that in an old edi- 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistles, the writer is called ‘‘ Paul a knave of 
Jesus Christ,” where we now find “Paul a servant.” The word 
knave probably comes from the German knabe, a boy or lad.— 
But to return from this digression. 





CHOUANS. 

Unper the old government of France, of which the gabelle was 
one of the great grievances, there was no greater object of smug- 
gling and contraband trade than salt. The salt smugglers used 
to go about in parties at night, when they made use of a noise 
imitating the scream of the little owl, known in France by the 
name of chouette, as a signal to each other to escape the revenue 
officers if the party was not strong, or to assemble if they felt 
themselves in sufficient force for resistance. Among the new in- 
surgents in the departments of the Morbihan, of Ile et Vilaine, 
and of the Lower Loire, there was a great number of these 
smugglers, who, going about as formerly on marauding parties 
at night, made use of the same signal to call each other together. 
This occasioned the name of Chouettes to be given to the party by 
the republicans, as an appellation of contempt; and that, bya 
transition readily made in the French language, came to be after- 
wards changed to Chouans. Nothing is more common than to 
give, in a familiar way, a termination of ette or on to the Chris- 
tian name of a woman; as for example, Anne is called Nannette, 
or Nannon; Jeanne is called Jeannette, or Jeanneton ; Marie, 
Miette, or Mion. The transition, therefore, to Chouons, or 
Chouans, after the name of Choueites had been given, is obvious. 
It has been supposed that the name arose from their going about 
chiefly in the night ; but it was not so much from that as from 
the cry which they had adopted. 


LANGUEDOC, 


Wukwn the Saracens were expelled from these parts by Charles 


Martel, a considerable portion of the country which had been 
called by the Romans Gallia Narbonensis fell under the dominion 
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of a race of Dukes, who bore the title of Dukes of Septimania, 
These provinces were next subjected to the counts of Toulouse ; 
but at the extinction of the family of the counts, the whole ter- 
ritory was united to the crown of France. 

Under the Dukes of Septimania the language spoken in these 
provinces was divided into two different dialects ; a distinguishing 
characteristic of which was, that in the dialect used to the west, 
e word oil was used as the affirmative yes, and in the eastern 
part the word oc. In this distribution of the territory into pro- 
vinces, when it became united to the crown of France, the 
houndaries were taken by the parts that used the word oil and 
those that used the word oc; and hence the two divisions were 
called the Pays de la Langue d’oil, and the Pays de la Langue 
d'oc. Different causes have occasioned the Langue d’oil to be no 
longer used to distinguish the country to which it was then given ; 
but the name of Langve d'oc has never been lost: the only dif- 
ference is, that it has long been written, without elision or sepa- 
ration, Languedoc. Even now in common conversation that 
name is retained; though, in all public documents it is neces- 
sarily described by the names of the different departments into 
which it is divided. These are those of the Ardéche, of the Gard, 
of the Herault, of the Aude, of the Ariege, of the Tarn, and of 
the Upper Garonne. In ancient writings, and in ancient poetry, 
Languedoc is often called Occitania, a name derived from the 
same source ; and the ancient poetry of the country is sometimes 
called Occitanic poetry, though it is more frequently included 
under the general name given to all the ancient poetry of these 
parts, of Provengal. The name of Occitania is mentioned in 
Florian’s beautiful little pastoral romance of Estelle. 





THE GAY SCIENCE. 


Or the other decorations of the Hote! de Ville, the only vestiges 
that remain are some half-defaced paintings upon the walls of the 
great staircase, and a small marble figure of Clemence Isaure over 


. a door in the consistory, where the mectings were held for distri- 


buting the prizes in the Floral Games ; but the flowers which she 
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held in her hand are broken off. 


In a room called the Gallery 
of Paintings were nine large historical pictures by Antoine Rivalz, 
a Toulousain, representing particular events in the various wars 
in which the Toulousains had at different times, and from dif- 
ferent causes, been engaged, even as far back as to the time of 
the Tectosages. Three of these are still in existence, but not in 
the Hétel de Ville ; they are deposited with a number of other pic- 
tures and curiosities of different kinds in the hall of a convent, 
and form the beginning of a public museum for the use of the city. 
The rest of the Hétel de Ville is but one continued scene of devas- 
tation and desolation. 

Below the figure of Clemence Isaure is an inscription on a 
tablet of brass, not very intelligible to any body but the writer. 
It is in Latin, in Roman capitals, but with so many abbrevia- 
tions, and those of a nature so very unintelligible, that the mean- 
ing of some is scarcely now to be deciphered. ‘Thus much, how- 
ever, is to be collected from it, that she is represented as the 
daughter of L. Isarus, of the ancient and illustrious fagily of the 
Isaure, of the city of Toulouse ;—that the institution of the 
Floral Games is ascribed to her;—that she is said to have built 
the Hétel de Ville at her own expence ;—to have bequeathed to 
the city the markets for corn, wine, fish, and vegetables ;—and 
to have left the remainder of her property in perpetuity to the 
city for the support of the Floral Games. ‘This is all that can be 
distinctly made out from the inscription with regard to this cele- 
brated lady. It does not mention at what period she lived, or 
whether she was maiden, wife, or widow ; neither does it inform 
us whether she died young or lived to an advanced age. 

From an old romance or ballad, called ‘*‘ Le Roman de Clemence 
Isaure,”’ we have the following information concerning her :— 
That she was a fair lady of Toulouse, with whom the handsome 
Lautrec was deeply enamoured, while she returned his love with an 
equal passion ; but Alphonso her father opposed their loves, having 


chosen another husband for his daughter. Clemence, however, 


firmly resisted the union her father proposed to her, declaring 
that her life was at his disposal, but that as long as she should 
live her heart must be wholly Lautrec’s. The father, on this, 
in arage, loads her with chains, and shuts her up in a strong 
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tower, while he menaces Lautrec’s life if he could get him in his 
power. Lautrec, finding out the place of his mistress’s imprison- 
ment, agreeably to the duty of a lover, comes by night, in spite 
of the father’s menaces, to sigh out his tender vows and sorrows 
at the foot of the tower ; when being heard by the prisoner, she 


flies to the grate to console herself by some conversation with 


him. She represents the danger which must accrue to both from 
his continuing his visits to the tower, and exhorts him to enter 
into the service of the French king, and in the pursuit of military 
glory to chase the recollection of their loves and their misfortunes. 
As a pledge, however, of her fidelity, she throws to him three 
flowers, a violet, an eclantine, and a marigold; the first she 
gives him as her colour, that he might appear as her knight; 
the second as being her favourite flower, and the third as an 
emblem of the chagrin and sorrow by which her heart is con- 
sumed *. She has but just time to kiss these flowers, to drop 
some tender tears upon them, and throw them to her lover, when 
her father appears. : 

Lautrec gathers up the flowers hastily and withdraws, resolved 
to obey the injunctions of his mistress, and hasten to the French 
King’s court. He accordingly departs from Toulouse, but, be- 
fore he has proceeded far on his journey, learns that the English 
were marching in hostile array against the city. In haste he 
returns, but only arrives to see the Toulousains flying before the 
enemy, and abandoning the ramparts, leaving them wholly de- 
fenceless. One old man alone seemed to think of making any 
resistance, and though unsupported, valiantly maintained his 
ground. Lautrec flies to his assistance, when he discovers him 
to be Alphonso, the father of Clemence: he arrives at the mo- 
ment when a fatal stroke is aimed at the old man, and rushing 
between saves him, but is himself mortally wounded. He dies in 
Alphonso’s arms, remitting to him the flowers, and conjuring 
him to deliver them to his daughter, and console her under the 
distress which his fate will bring upon her. 

The father, too late relenting, and overwhelmed with grief, 
carries the flowers to the afflicted Clemence, relating to her the 


* This refers to the name by which the marigold is called in French, souei. 
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untimely fate of her lover. ‘This addition of sorrow is more than 
she can sustain ; she soon falls a victim. to her despair and an- 
guish, and-follows her bcloved Lautrec to the grave. In remem- 
brance of their sad story, she dying bequeaths her whole property 
to the city of Toulouse for the celebration of annual games, at 
which prizes of golden flowers, like those she had given to 
Lautrec, should be distributed to the three best poetical essays 

composed upon the occasion by the most skilful Troubadours. 
But according to Pierre Caseneuve, the author of the ‘* Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Floral Games at Toulouse,” the framer of the 
inscription, though in sober prose, and the author of the ballad, 
have alike indulged in poctical fiction in considering the Lady 
Clemence Isaure as their institutress : he even shews that there is 
strong reason to doubt whether such a person ever had any ex- 
istence but in their imaginations. Among the archives of the 
Hétel de Ville were preserved several registers containing the 
chronicles of these games, the oldest of which stated, that in the 
year 1324 seven of the principal inhabitants of Toulouse, who 
are mentioned by name, desirous to promote the fame and _pros- 
perity of the city, resolved to establish an annual festival there, 
which should have the same effect as the Courts of Love had in 
the parts where they were established, .viz. to promote the culti- 
vation of the Provengal poetry, and of a spirit of piety, of gen- 
Uleness, and of suavity of manners. They therefore proposed that 
all persons skilled in the cultivation of the Provengal_ poetry 
should be invited to assemble every year at Toulouse in the begin- 














ning of May, to recite their compositions, when a violet of gold 
should be given to him whose verses should be determined, by 
proper judges appointed for the purpose, the most worthy of it. 
A circular letter,. written in the Provengal poetry, was in conse- 
quence of this determination dispersed over the whole province of 
Languedoc, inviting competitors to assemble in the beginning of 
May of the following year, for the celebration of this festival. 

As the promotion of piety, however, was to be one great object 
of the institution, the poetical compositions were not to be 
confined to the amorous lays of lovers singing their. passjons, 
and: celebrating the fame of their mistresses; the singing to 
the honour of God, and glorifying - his name, was rather to be 
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their first object. They wished poetry, they said, to be restored 
to the high purposes for which it was originally intended, and 
these they considered as the promotion of the glory of God, and 
of the happiness of mankind, by furnishing them a source of in- 
nocent and laudable amusement; since it is the province of 
poetry to assist in making our time pass pleasantly, to repress the 
unjust sallies of anger, and dissipate the dark vapours of sadness. 


For these reasons it was termed in the institution the Gay 
Science. 








In consequence of this invitation, a large concourse of coms 
petitors resorted to Toulouse; and in the beginning of May, 
1325, the first festival of the Flora Games was celebrated. The 
verses were recited by the respective candidates before a very nu- 
merous assembly, consisting of the seven persons with whom the 
meeting originated, under the title of the chancellor of the Gay 
Science, and his six assessors ; with them sat as judges the capi- 
touls or chief magistrates of the town ; besides whom there was @ 
great assemblage of knights, of gentlemen, and of ladies. The 
prize was given to the candidate whose verses were determined by 
the majority of the judges to be the most worthy of it. 

For some years the Floral Games continued to be celebrated 
in a like manner, at the sole expence of the first institutors of 
them ; when the magistrates seeing of how great advantage they 
were to the town, by the vast concourse of people they brought to 
it, and considering that their continuance must be precarious 
while they depended entirely upon the ability and disposition of 4 
few individuals only for their support, resolved to convert it from 
a private into a public concern. Accordingly, with the concur- 
rence of the principal inhabitants it was determined that the ex- 
pense should in future be defrayed by the city, and that to the 
original prize two others should be added, a silver eglantine, and 
a silver marigold. Besides these regular prizes, it was also deter- 
mined that occasional ones might be distributed at the option of 
the judges, in the case of pieces: of particular merit being pro- 
duced by the very young poets, as stimulants to them to aim at 
obtaining at a future time the principal prizes. 

After continuing thus for about thirty years, it was discovered 


that there was stil] something defective in the institution, in the 
Vor. V. 3 .C 
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want of a regular code of statutes, to which recourse might be 
had for the decision of questions of difficulty which occasionally 
arose ; and it was judged expedient to appoint a committee, who 
should draw up such a code as might include every possible case 
which could occur, which were afterwards to be laid before the 
body of the judges for their approbation. 

Among other decrees which proceeded from this new delega- 
tion, some of the principal wére, that no prize could be given to 
a heretic, a schismatic, or an excommunicated person; that who- 
ever offered a piece of poetry as a candidate for any of the prizes 
must take a solemn oath that it was truly and fairly his own com- 
position ; that he had not received the least assistance in it from 
any other person: any one refusing to take this oath was de- 
clared incapable of being a candidate forthe prize :—no woman 
to be admitted to the competition, unless her talents in com- 
posing verses were so well known as to leave no room to doubt of 
her being capable of writing the poetry offered: no one who 
gained a prize was allowed to be a candidate for one again till 
after a lapse of three years; but he was expected in the inter- 
vening years to compose verses for the games, and recite them :— 
if any or all the prizes remained undisposed of, from no verses 
being produced that were judged worthy of them, the prizes to 
stand over to the next year, then to be given away in addition to 
the regular prizes of the year, and so on ad infinitum. 

Degrees in the Gay Science were also at the same time instituted. 
In order to be admitted a bachelor, the candidate must have 
gained one of the three great prizes, and he must undergo an 
examination by the six assessors, in the presence of the chancellor 
and the magistrates who assisted as judges of the games. To ob- 
tain the degree of doctor, a bachelor’s degree must first have 
been taken, and the candidate must have gained all the three 
great prizes. He must besides be well acquainted with grammar, 
and be found capable of resolving any case of difficulty which might 


occur in the Gay Science ; the better to qualify him for which, 
he must, on the days that he had received the prizes, have read 
over, in presence of the Consistory, the laws of the games, and 
answered certain questions put to him with regard to them. 
Lastly, he must demand in extermmpore verse the chair, the book, 
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and the cap. All these things having been duly performed, one 
of the assessors, or somebody deputed by them, was to make him 
a compliment in verse, seat him in the chair, deliver to hima 
book of the laws of the games, and place a green cap upon his 
head. 

Under these regulations the Floral Games became so celebrated 
throughout the greatest part of civilized Europe, that within fifty 
years from their first institution they were the resort of all persons 
of distinction, even from very distant parts. In 1388, the reign- 
ing King of Arragon had heard so much of their fame, that he 
sent ambassadors to Charles the Sixth, King of France, with as 
much pomp and solemnity as if it had been on some very impor- 
tant state matter, requesting that some of the poets of the Floral 
Games at Toulouse might be permitted to come to his court and 
assist in establishing similar games there, promising that, when 
they had fulfilled their mission, they should receive rewards equal 
to their merits, and consistent with his own royal munificence. 

Such is the account given of the institution of the Floral Games 





_ in the oldest registers relative to them ; nor is any mention made 


of the Lady Clemence Isaure till 1513, in a register which begins 
in that year, very near two hundred years after their first institu- 
tion, and which has for its title, Register of the Deliberations held 
in the College entitled that of the Gay Science, founded at Toulouse 
by the Lady Clemence Isaure. It is besides a well-attested fact, 
that in the sixteenth century no such deed as the will of this lady, 
by which she is said to have made the city of Toulouse her heir, 
was to be found among the archives and documents preserved in 
the Hétel de Ville; neither was any mention made of such a per- 
son, in two large volumes of annals of every thing remarkable 
that happened in the city during the thirteenth and the two fol- 
lowing centuries, which were deposited in the Hétel de Ville. 
Even the name of the family of the Isaure is not to be found 
amepg the noble families of Toulouse, excepting in some fabu- 
lous legends, which mention a giaat Isaurus, who was killed in 
combat with a champion known by the name of William with the 
short Nose, Viscount of Narbonne, and an Isaurus Torsino King 


of Toulouse, whose actions are as extravagant as those of the 
giant. 3 
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That the will of the Lady Clemence had no real existence was 
proved in the year 1540, when the chancellor of the Gay Science 
calléd the capitouls, or chief magistrates of the city, who were 
the reputed administrators of the property bequeathed by this 
lady, to account for not having duly performed all the bequests 
contained in the will, and required them to produce it. The 
capitouls asserted, on their side, that no such will ever existed, 
consequently that it could not be produced ; and said, that they 
should be very glad to find such a deed, and to be able to make 
out the claim of the city to the property which it was supposed to 
have bequeathed to it. This suit, though carried on for four 
years, produced no effect ; no such will could ever be found. 

The statue of the Lady Clemence in the consistory, it is well 
known, was not put up till the year 1557. In that year it had 
been proposed in the college of the Gay Science to erect a monu- 
ment to her memory in the church of La Dorade, where she was 
reputed to have been buried ; but this idéa was afterwards changed 
for putting up her statue in the room where the Floral Games 
were held; and from this time the statue was always crowned 
with flowers at the time of the Celebration of the games, and a 
Latin oration pronounced in honour of her. A satirical sonnet 
was written in the Provengal language upon the idea of erecting 
_ either a monument or a statue to a lady who had never any ex- 
isteficé in the world, which is preserved in Pierre Caseneuve’s In- 
quiry into the Origin of the Floral Games, 

For the rest, though the inscription below the statue celebrates 
the Lady Clemence as having built the Hétel de Ville, and be- 
queathed to the city the four markets for corn, for wine, for 
fish, and for vegetables, it is very certain, as appears from the 
registers in the Hotel de Ville, that this edifice had been built at 
the public éxpence before the institution of the Floral Games. 
The same is to be said of the markets ; the registers equally prove 
them all to havé been public property long before the Moral 
Games were ever thought of. Armorial bearings had, however, 
been put up in the fish-market, called those of the family of the 
Isaure, which were remaining there till the general destruction 
of armorial bearings at the revolution. 


But by whomsoever instituted, it is a circumstance not a little 
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remarkable, that this festival should have been constantly observed 
for more than four centuries and a half without any interruption. 
It did not cease to be celebrated till the revolution ; since that 
time it has been discontinued, nor did any idea seem to be enter- 
tained of its revival. It was not, however, continued entirely 
according to the original institution, since, for a considerable 
time, the use of the Provencal language in the poetry which was 
to contend for the prizes had been abandoned, and the French 
substituted for it. At what period this change took place does not 
seem to be well ascertained. The number of prizes, too, was ine 
creased to five, the principal of which was still the golden violet ; 
but instead of one eglantine, and one marigold of silver, two of 
each were given. The violet was appropriated to the best ode; 
the others were for a piece in heroic poetry, for one in pastoral 
poetry, for a satirical piece, and for a sonnet, 4 madrigal, a song, 
or some other little piece in the minor walks of poetry. 

Three of the deputies to the parliament had for some time pre- 
sided at these games, instead of the chancellor of the Gay Science 
with his six assessors ; and with them were associated the Capitouls, 
or chief magistrates of the town. All the other magistrates, and the 
whole body of the parliament, attended in their robes of office, with 
all the principal gentlemen of the town, and a brilliant assemblage 
of ladies in full dress. These were ranged round the room in 
seats raised like an amphitheatre, and the students of the univer- 
sity sat on benches in the centre. The room was ornamented 
with festoons of flowers and laurel, and the statue of Clemence 
Isaure was crowned with them. After the oration in honour of 
her was pronounced, the judges, having previously consulted toe 
gether in private, and assigned the prizes to the pieces which 
they thought most worthy of them, stood up, and, naming the 
poem to which one was given, pronounced with an audible voice 
—Let the author come forward. The author then presented him- 
self ; when his name was declared, which was followed by a grand 
flourish of music. The same ceremony was repeated as each piece 
was announced. The whole concluded with each author reading 
his poem publicly to the company assembled. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. 


Tuts was called the. Tribunal of Seven, because seven judges 
had been appointed to it; but as two of them would never attend, 
it was in fact composed only of five. Parrein, an officer in the 
Parisian revolutionary army, was president of this tribunal. He 
was low in stature, and had a countenance altogether without 
character ; to make himself therefore appear as terrific as he 
could, he always wore an enormous hat with a large plume of 
feathers placed cornerways upon his head, and drawn down to his 
eyebrows. He inhabited a house on the quay of St. Clair, which 
was guarded by such a number of sentinels as to be rendered 
almost inaccessible. The greatest part of his time, when he was 
not exercising his sanguinary function, was passed shut up with 
_ a fencing-master, of whom he learned the use of arms ; an occu- 
pation that did not demonstrate tranquillity of mind, but rather a 
dread of the vengeance due to his crimes, and an anxiety to parry 
the stroke. Numbers, particularly of women, were always seen 
waiting about his door, watching his coming out to present peti- 
tions to him relative to a husband, a father, a brother, ora son, 
whuse names were enrolled on the fatal list of the proscribed. 
But if the petition exceeded a page, it had no chance of being 
read ; yet, while a word is sufficient to accuse, it frequently hap- 
pens that it is by long reasonings only, by numerous proofs, that 
innocence can be established, He was estosmed the particular 
enemy of priests. 

Corchand, a Parisian as.well as Parrien, lodged in the same 
house. He was hasty, ferocious, severe, and almost universally 
for condemning the accused ; yet will it be believed that he had 
still a respect for the arts, and for those who cultivated them! 
How is it possible that taste, which is generally considered as the 
child.of benevolence, thay a love for the protection of genius, for 
all that can embellish and adorn life, should be united with a 
savage and brutal disposition? It was te the respect entertained 
by the savagre Corchand for the inimitable productions of Chinard’s 
genius, that this artist owed his preservation from the guillotine: 
almost the solitary instance in which Corchand, in tatie in 
judgement, voted on the lenient side, 
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Lafaye was of the Lyonnais, from the neighbourhood of the 
town of St. Etienne. Though he wore immense black mustachios, 


there was a degree of openness and intelligence in his counte- 











nance. He was the person who commonly interrogated the pri- 
sdners, and was the only one among the judges who was acces- 
sible to all persons. He received their petitions early in the 
morning in bed, where he had always a pair of pistols lying by 
him: it may be doubted whether even they could procure him 
tranquil sleep. “He said little, but received without harshness or 
incivility those who came at these times to confide to him their 
sorrows, their faint hopes, their distracting fears. His suffrage 
was generally given for detention till a general peace; rarely in- 
deed did he vote for death. Twice did he send in his resignation 
to the committee of public safety, yet he continued to judge, and 
daily to see hundreds of his fellow-creatures perish. 

Bruniere was the intimate friend and associate of Lafaye. He 
was tall of a formidable aspect, with thick mustachios. He was 
never to be found at home, but he was considered as the mildest 
of all the judges, and with Lafaye scarcely ever voted for death, 
Wearied with the perpetual denunciations to which he was obliged 
to listen, and which plunged so many victims into the grave— 
«* Where are we then?" he one day exclaimed. ‘‘ If but three 
inhabitants remained in Lyons, it should seem as if two would 
unite to effect the destruction of the third.” 

Fernex, originally a silk-weaver at Lyons, called during the 
revolution to a variety of places, was now transferred from the 
civil to the revolutionary tribunal. He was not on terms of inti- 


" macy with any of his colleagues ; and since Parrein and Corchand 


were commonly of one opinion, Lafaye and Bruniere of another, 
it was his voice that often determined the fate of those who were 
to be judged. But he was almost uniformly on the severe side, 
and was often heard to say, ‘* I would give my own life so that 


‘the revolution might but be secure of triumphing at last.’’ He 


had no mercy for the rich man, for him whom he considered as 
the enemy of the new order of things. How strange must have 
appeared to Fernex the sentiment of the mild inhabitants of the 
Marian Isles, that it seems impossible that one man should kill 
another! 

«© Plumptre’s Narrative.” 
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THE WITS OF FRANCE, 


Tue most celebrated Wits of France, in the time of Lewis XIV, 
lived in the greatest unanimity and harmony, and, attracted by a 
mutual esteem for each other’s merit, formed themselves into a 
friendly society, and often had a common supper, when the plea- 
sures of the table was the least part of the entertainment, and 
where the conversation, we doubt not, was far more worthy to be 
recorded than that of the seven wise Greeks, related by Plutarch. 

Moliere, one of the gayest companions of this brilliant com- 
pany, frequently entertained them at a villa he possessed on the 
banks of the Seine, near Paris. 

This agreeable party, consisting of Peter and Thomas Corneille, 
Racine, Chapelle, Moliere, Patru, La Fontaine, La Bruiere, &c. 
&c. being one evening at Moliere’s country-house, the host, quite 
fatigued, was obliged to retire to rest, and Jeave his post to 
Chapelle; who, in order to increase the spirits of the company, 
pushed the Champaign briskly about, and intoxication imper- 
ceivedly stole in. They began to talk of morality, and, conse- 
quently, of the futility of the pleasures of this world, and came at 
last to this conclusion, that ‘‘ the greatest object of human life 
should be, by some renowned action to acquire immortal fame.” 

From this observation, one of the company took occasion to 

“say, ‘« Gentlemen, this being the case, since life is so worthless, 
and fame so desirable, what can be more noble, or more glorious, 
than by shaking off this load of life, to acquire eternal renown ? 
My advice therefore is, that we should all go together to the 
Seine, and there plunge in; and, by thus dying in that unity in 
which we have lived, our names and our friendships will be cele- 
brated by all posterity.”’ ‘The vapours of the wine had so far 
heated their imaginations, and clouded their judgements, that 
this extravagant proposition appeared highly rational. ‘They pre- 
pared, therefore, with great solemnity to offer this sacrifice to 
fame. 

A poor old servant, who was perfectly sober, understanding 
their design, ran and waked his master. Moliere presently ap- 
peared among them, was immediately acquainted with their ine 
tentions, and invited to partake of immortality !—He thought it 
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would not be prudent to oppose their project directly, but said— 
«* My dear friends, I approve your design extremely, and am very 
ready to enjoy so glorious a death ; but by no means at this time, 
for posterity may insinuate, by its being performed at so late an 
hour, that it was not the effect of philosophy, but inebriety ; and 
so important an action should be fie even from a possibility of 
reflection: the only wise step, therefore, to be taken is, that 
every one repair to his bed, and that we assemble early in the 
morning, and then, with that coolness and serenity becoming 
true philosophers, carry this noble design into execution.” 

This proposal met with universal approbation, and every one 
except Moliere retired contentedly to bed. The next morning, 
when these great men had recovered the use of their reason, they 
shuddered at that rashness which a few hours before had appeared 
so glorious ; and acknowledged, that the only road to real fame 
was to exert their abilities in the scrvice of literature, instead of 
rendering their memories detestable by an unthinking and useless 
act of suicide. 


Tudor. 





THE MOTTO; or, THE LEARNED APPLE-WOMAN. 


SOME years ago, a gentleman, in his way to Scotland, stopped 
at a small village in the north of England to change horses. The 
inquisitive inhabitants soon flocked around his carriage, and the 
usual questions of—‘‘ Who is he ?—what is he ?—where did he 
come from? where is he going ?’’ were eagerly asked; at length 
the motto attracted their notice, which was, 

« Heb Dduco heb dilim, 
Duw a diggirn.” 

it was agreed that the schoolmaster should be sent for, who 
was a very learned man. could make and speak his own Latin! 
He declared it was neither English, French, Latin, nor Greek.— 
Just at this moment an old apple-woman came up, and after 
glancing her eye over the object of their curiosity, she exclaimed, 
—‘ Oh peautiful !’—* What! what! do you know what it is?” 
quoth Mr. Birch—** To be sure; it means— 

vot, V. 3D 
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«« Without God, without any thing ; 


‘© God, and every thing.” 

«* But what language is it ?’’—‘* Language ? why, as coot a pit 
of Welsh as was ever spoken.” —The schoolmaster, from that day 
forward, was obliged to hide his diminished head, for the old 
apple-woman was considered by the inhabitants better acquainted 
with foreign languages than he was. 

Tudor. 





TATE WILKINSON. 

Tue anecdotes of this Theatrical Commandant are numerous, 
and it is notorious he hada happy knack of forgetting people's 
names, which used to cause great confusion among his company. 
‘One of our most respectable comedians was strongly recommended 
to him some years ago; he accordingly sent to him, and requested 
he would join him at Shields. ‘The gentleman, who belonged 
then to a provincial company, lost no time ; he wrote to Mr. W., 
and told him that on such a day he might expect him. On his 
arrival at Shields, he waited immediately on the manager—was 
announced by the servant, and found Tate endeavouring to 
knock in a small nail with the poker, to hang his watch upon.— 
He turned his head half around afid just eyed Mr. , then re- 
newed his attack upon the nail—‘‘ Hah! oh! how d’ye do, Mr: 
Wingrove? Can you play Rolla ?’’—*< I have attempted it,” was 
the reply.—‘ Oh! ha! Mr. Kemble plays Rolla, Mr. Young plays 
Rolla, and Mr. Elliston plays Rolla-—But I say; Mr. Musgrore, 
can you knock in a nail ?’.—* I dare say I can.""—** What, with 
a poker, and without hurting your fingers ?”"— I'll try.” Mr. 

- knocked im the nail.—* I thank you, that will do very well 
Mr. Cor!" 
| Tudor. 





To the Udiior of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR, 
Ir was my chance, a few evenings ago, to make one of a nu- 
merous crowd of spectators assembled in the pit of the Theatre 
Roval Drury Lane, to behold the representation of Macbeth, and 
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the aftep-piece of Jean de Paris. Whether it was that the extra- 
ordinary excellence of Mr. Kean in the “mighty Cawder’’ ren- 
dered me insensible to the varied modulation of Mr. Elliston’s 
voice in the Parisian Merchant, or that my mind, expanded and 
overcharged by the highest intellectual treat which Shakspeare has 
afforded us, would not suffer me to “ batten on the moor” of 
French insipidity, I know not; but, about the middle of the first 
act of Jean de Paris, I began to feel symptoms of a drowsy incli- 
nation not to be resisted, and accordingly disposed myself to take 
& nap as comfortably as I could without disturbing a little gentle- 
man on my right, who was straining both eyes and ears to pers 
ceive the wit of what occupied the ample range before us.—So 
deeply absorbed were my faculties in the remembrance of the per- 
formance I had witnessed, that I was transported in imagination 
back to the scenes which had engaged my attention, and saw, 
“in my mind’s eye,” the army of Macbeth, stopped in its pas- 
sage, not as Shakspeare has vulgarly pourtrayed it, on ‘a blasted 
heath,”’ but amid the picturesque scenery which Mr. has de- 





signed, to afford the audience a distant view of their favourite, 


Kean befare his whole figure is permitted to be visible to their de- 
lighted eyes. By the most extraordinary concatenation of ideas 
that were ever formed even in the mind of a dreamer, I fancied 
that the scene was suddenly changed, and I beheld, instead of the 
Weird Sisters, rising slowly from the trap-doors, three forms 
which I instantly knew to be Garrick, Hogarth, and Churchill.— 
Our Roscius was dressed up in the same suit of scarlet, and had 
on the identical bag-wig, in which, as Dr. Johnson says, ‘‘ he 
administered to the harmless stock of public pleasure,” in this 
very part of Macbeth. He wore “a countenance rather in sorrow 
than in anger,” but his eye glanced with something like con- 
tempt upon the brilliant trappings of his rival, as he hastily ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage, or, to speak technically, acted 
up to the lamps, and thus addressed the astonished multitude 
** Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, that struts his hour 
upon the stage, and then is heard no more!” 

*Mid the peal of applause which followed this appropriate sally, 
a reporter to 2 morning paper, who.hath been very conspicuous 
in his opposition to what some have called the Kean-mania, cast 
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a crown of laurel on the stave; but Garrick spurned the polluted 
compliment, and continued in the words of the immortal poet— 





« Farewell ! 
I've touch’d the highest point of all my greatness, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haste now tu my setting.” 

The great master of the histrionic art then measured with a 
look the ‘* elongated space” between the orchestra and the 
prompter, and his features expressed some surprise to behold the 
portentous visage of that uscful personage applied to a hole in the 
wall. 

My attention was suddenly arrested by Hogarth, who, with 
that quick conception of the ludicrous visible in his works, was 
sketching a few of the anomalies so common in all the represen- 
tations at this theatre. 

In the back-ground was the wall of an apartment, and over the 
door hung a picture, one half of which seemed retreating from ‘ts 
opposite neighbour ; ‘the line of division passed between the eyes 
and separated the nose of the worthy gentleman pourtrayed in it. 
One wing nodded a green tree, as a companion to the sphinx, 
which frowned in the other.—The ceiling was intersected by 
clouds, and the room-door surmounted by a balcony. At the 
side scenes the@humourist caught a view of Siward, with hair 
powdered, and habited in the costume of Lord Burleigh; and a 
very lovely girl, who, with more be-witchery than witchery, had 
rejected the paraphernalia of a * filthy hag,’’ and adopted the 
costume most suitable to the graces of her person. 

Whilst these were thus cmployed, Churchill admonished the 
hero, who now “ bestrides the narrow’? dramatic ‘* world,” in 
the following manner : 


Mr. Kean, 


Why should the hand be forced, in ev'ry part, 
To meet iis icllow on the yielding heart ? 


Why should the finger, without meaning, point, 
Or press the head, as if i’had nothing in’t ? 

Why shouid new readings before truth be priz’d, 
And sense to emphasis be sacrificed ? 
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I grant that these a moment may engage, 

And win the trite applauses of the age ; 

But he who builds on novelty to please, 

Builds on the sand, and trembles at the breeze. 

Heed not the fools who judge by form and langs, 

A shape like Conway's, and a voice like Young’s :— 
Shew those, who christen’d thee—the dwarf Macbeth, 
Shakspeare’s own Hamlet *, ‘* fat, and scant of breath,” 
Heav'n gave thee mind, and taught thee to disown 

All other schools, and be—‘* thyself alone !” 


The Bard paused, and a voice called “* Silenee!’’ I awoke at 
the moment, and found (oh, cruel fate!) that it was a real 
sound, and that all I have here related was but—a dream! Mr: 
Elliston was addressing the House, and I hurried home, vexed 
that my imagination had been tormented to no purpose, and de- 


termined to make you acquainted with these children of my 
brain. | 


Now. 23, 1814. 








LITERARY. REVIEW. 





Roderick, the Last of the Goths. A Pocm. By Robert Southey. to. 


Ir is scarcely possible to view the errors of exalted genius with- 
out breathing a sigh of compassion and regret. The generous 
mind feels humiliated at the contemplation; it grieves that the 
highest intellect should be thus partially overshadowed, and shorn 
of the beams of its brightness; while the feeble, and the envious, 
smile in derision, and glory in its aberrations. 

Such are the feelings that must be excited by the reader of 
Southey’s poems; in: all his effusions there is enough to testify 
the vigour of his mind, and enough to teach us to lament the 
illusion of so powerful an intellect. His genius runs to waste in 


® John Lowin, the first Hamlet.—See Act V. Sc. 2. 
** Queen. He's fat, and scant of breath.— 
Here, Hamlet, take my ‘aapkin, rub tby brow.” 
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its luxuriance ; it bursts forth with the impetuosity of a stream, 
and instead of roling in one deep majestic channel, it is frittered 
into a thousand little rills, that are at length lost in the weeds and 
briars that surround it. 


The story of the present poem is interesting, and would pro- 
bably have made an excellent romance. It has, however, several 
capital defects, that make it altofether unfit for an heroic poem ; 
it has no principal character, no conspicuous personage on whom 
the attention may rest; there is in the catastrophe an iniperfect 
hastiness that seems borrowed from the drama of the Germans : 
the intended hero of the tale vanishes, and the curtain drops, 
leaving all unfinished and in doubt. 

The story is briefly this:—Count Julian, enraged at the viola- 
tion of his daughter by the king, Roderick, the last of the Goths, 
calls in the Moors, and, by their aid, subdues the kingdom of 
Spain. Roderick escapes from the battle, and wanders in peni- 
tence ; a counter-revolution is stirred up, under the guidance of 
a chief, Pelayo. Roderick, in his penitentialfgarb, darts into the 
thickest of the carnage, and fights in a manner worthy of his 
former fame. Still he escapes unhurt—the battle ends, and 

«¢ The evening darken’d, but the avenging sword 

Turn’d not away its edge till night had closed 
Upon the field of blood. The Chieftains then 

Blew the recall, and from their perfect work 

Return’d rejoicing, all but he for whom 

All look’d with most expectance. He full sure 

Ifad thought upon that fieid to find his end 

Desired, and with Florinda in the grave 

Rest, in indissoluble union join’d. * 

But still where through the press of war he went 

Half-arm’d, and like a lover seeking death, 

The arrows past him by to right and left, 

The spear-point pierced him not, the scymitar 

Glanced from his helmet: he, when he beheld 

The rout complete, saw that the shield of Heaven 

}iad been extended over him once more, 

And bow’d before its will. Upon the banks 

Of Sella was Orelio found, his legs 

And flanks incarnadined, his poitral smear’d 

With troth and foam and gore, his silver mane 

“prinkled with blood, which hung on every hair, 
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Aspersed like dew-drops: trembling there he stood 
From the toil of battle, and at times sent forth ° 1" 
His tremulous voice far-echving loud and shrill, a 
A frequent, anxiou® ery, with which he seem’d i 
To call the master whom he loved so well, 





And who had thus again forsaken him. 
Siverian’s helm and cuirass on the grass tit 1 
Lay near; and Julian’s sword, its hilt and chain 
Clotted with blood; but where was he whose hand 
Had wielded it so well that glorious day?... 





ee ee 


Days, months, and years, and generations past, 

And centuries held their course, before, far off 

Within a hermitage near Viseu’s walls, 

A humble tomb was found, which bore inscribed 
In ancient characters King Roderick’s name.”—339-340 } 


Many reasons prevent us from entering into a minute criticism, 
we shall therefore make our selections, and leave the reader to his 
own decision. 





“¢ Silently tip 
The people knelt, and when they rose, sueh awe wilt 
Held them in silence, that the eagle’s ery, 
Who far above them, at her highest flight 
A speck scarce visible, wheel’d round and round, 
Was heard distinctly ; and the mountain stream, 
Which from the distant glen sent forth its sound 
Wafted upon the wind, was audible 
In that deep hush of feeling, like the voice 
Of waters in the stillness of the night.”—154. 


‘¢ Slow and unwilling his men obey’d i 
The swelling horn’s reiterated call ; f 
Repining that a single foe escaped i, 

- The retribution of that righteous hour. i 
With lingering step reluctant from the chase : 
They turn’d ... their veins full-swoln, their sinews strung i 


For battle still, their hearts unsatisfied ; i 
Their swords were dropping still with Moorish gore, 
And where they wiped their reeking brows, the stain 
Of Moorish blood was left.”-—158-159. i 


“* How calmly gliding through the dark-blue sky 

The midnight moon ascends! Her placid beams, 
Through thinly scatter’d leaves and boughs grotesque, 
Mottle with mazy shades the orchard slope ; 
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Here, o’er the chesnut’s fretted foilage gréy 
And massy, motionless they spread; here shine 
Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
‘Their chasms; and there the glittering argentry 
Ripples and glances on the confluent streams, 
A lovelier, purer light than that of day 

Rests on the hills ; and oh how awfully 

intb that geep and tranquil firmament 

The summits of Auseva rise serene! 

The watchman on the battlements partakes 


. - The stillness of the solemn hour ; he feels 


The silence of the earth, the endless sound 

Of tlowing water soothes him, and the stars, 

Which in that brightest moon-light well-nigh quench’d, 
Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 

Of yonder sapphire infimite, are seen, 

Draw on with elevating influence 

Toward eternity the attemper’d mind. 

Musing on worlds beyond the grave he stands, 

And to the Virgin Mother silently 


Breathes forth her hymn of praise. 


The mountaineers 
Before the castle, round their mouldering fires, 

Lie on the heath outstretch’d. Pelayo’s hall 

Is full, and he upon his careful couch 

Hears all around the deep and long-drawn breath 

Of sleep; for geutle night hath brought to these 
Perfect and undisturh’d repose; alike 

Of corporal powers and inward faculty, 

Wakeful the while he lay, yet more by hope 

Than grief or anxious thoughts possess’d, . . though grief 
For Guisla’s guilt, which freshen’d in his heart 

The memory of their wretched mother’s crime, 

Still made its presence felt, like the dull sense 

Of some perpetual inward malady ; 

And the whole peril of the future lay 

Before him clearly seen,’”’—175-177. 


‘<‘ Nay, he replied, Heaven hath not with its bolts 
Scath’d the proud summit of the tree, and left 

The trunk unflaw’d ; ne’er shall it clothe its boughs 
Again, nor push again its scyons forth, 

Head, root, and branch, all mortified alike! .. 
Loug ere these locks were shorn had I cut off 

The thoughts of royalty! Time might renew 
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Their length, as for Manoah’s captive son, 

And I too on the miscreant race, like him, 

Might prove my strength regenerate ; but the hour, 
When in its second best nativity, 

My soul was born again through grace, the heart 
Died to the world. Dreams such as thine pass now 
Like evening clouds before me ; if I think 

How beautiful they seem, ’tis but to feel 

How soon they fade, how fast the night shuts in. 
But in that world to which my hopes look on, 
Time enters not, nor Mutability ; 

Beauty and Goodness are unfading there ; 
Whatever there is given us to enjoy, 
That we enjoy for ever, still the same. . .”"—237-9 


Zoilas Minor, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


sie posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg. 








THE ROSE. 
Tendre fruit des pleurs de l’Aurore.—Bernard. 
Fruit of the tears of fair Aurora, 
Round whom the Zephyrs kissing play ; 
Qtieen of the gay domain of Flora, 
Haste and unveil thee to the day. 


But no, sweet Rose, refrain awhile, 
Still fondly all thy beauties cherish ; 
The hour that sees them blushing smile, 
Will sorrowing see them quickly perish. 


Just such a flower blooms my fair, 


Yet she Time’s with’ring power will see: 
Rose ! thou should’st bloom as sweet as her, 
For she, alas! will fade like thee. 
Vout. V. 3 E 
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Then, from your thorny seat, dear Rose ! 
Come lend my fair your blushing hue, 

The loveliest flower, by far, that blows, 
Will then become the happiest too. . 


Go, on my*¥anny’s bosom die, 


There place thy throne, there find thy tomb ; 
And softly rest, while hapless I, 
Wish, vainly wish, your gentle doom. 


Some happy chance, perhaps, may give 
To view where thou so fair would lie ; 

Oh! then, a breath shall bid thee live— 
That breath shall be my Nea’s sigh. 


Love shall instruct with tender care, 
Where thou may’st find thy soft repose ; 
Then, grateful Rose, adorn my fair, 
And all her glowing charms disclose. 


Should any impious hand alone 
Attempt to snatch thy beauties thence, 
Oh! guard, with all thy power, the throne, 
The gentle throne, of Innocence! 








FROM THE SPANISH. 
Despues que nos didaste.—Garcilaso de la Tega. 
Since thou art gone, not one bright hour 
Hath smiled upon my broken heart ; 
And death hath crushed the only flower 
With which I ne’er had thought to part. 


And to my sadden’d eye-lids, sleep 
Hath bid a lasting, long farewell ; 

1, like the ‘ stricken deer,”” must weep, 
And all my grief to silence tell. 
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The thistle springs the rose above, 


Ah! so to me it ever seems! 
Despair hath wither’d Hope and Love, 
And both have pass’d away as dreams. 














My bitter, ceaseless tears revive, 
Where'er they fall, the noisome weed ; 
But that which bids my sorrows live, 


Are tears my heart alone can bleed. 


Ss. R. B. 








LINES 
‘“RITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF AT THE END OF THE NOVEL OF WAVERIFS 
CLosep is the book—the tale is o’er— 
Its scene’s from Fancy’s eyes are faded ; 
The gallant chieftain is no more, 
The mists of death his brows have shaded. 


Tuo soon, brave chief! thy course was run, 
Too soon thy bright career was clouded ; 
Thy glory’s hardly risen sun, 
Untimely sunk—in darkness shrouded. 


Ah! where are now the matchless pair, 
Who through old Scotland’s valley roved ? 
Where rests the high-born, noble fair, 
Who Wogan’s memory so much loved ? 


The lily, and the mountain oak, 
United, braved the warring wind ; 

The tree has felt the spoiler’s streke, 
The blighted flow’r is left behind. 


And cold are now those highland breasts, 
Which beat with Valour’s fervid glow ; 

Low in the tomb each warrior rests, 
Unconscious of his chieftain’s woe. 
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Deserted is that ancient hall, 

Where once the bard’s sweet numbers rose, 
Where grace and beauty led the ball 

The spider's filmy brood repose. 


The ow! usurps Mac-Ivor’s chair, | 
The bat there spreads his ebon wings . 
And screaming to the dusky air, | 
Hoarsely the sable raven sings. 


That magic harp is silent laid, 

Which once could charm the listening throng . 
No more the echoing hill and glade 

Repeats the notes of Flora’s song :— 


All, all are faded from the migd, 
Like lightning in a summer sky ; 

And few the traces left behind, 
Past days of greatness to descry. 


Then, oh! how soothing here to trace, 
Though faintly, that unclouded day ; 

To search the annals of a race 
Oblivion’s stream hath swept away. 


And thou, whose pages have essay’d, 
To save what yet is spared by time— 

Receive the thanks of many a maid, 
And many a2 youth of Scotia’s clime. 


The young with rapture long shall read 
Of warlike times—too great to last ; 
The old, while yet their bosoms bleed, 
May almost dream they are not past! 
Woburn Place, Dec. 5, 1814. ° 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 





VERSES ON A SKULL FOUND IN A CHURCH-YARD. 


BY A CRANIOLOGIST. 


O, empty vault of former glory! 
Whate’er thou wert in times of old, 
Thy surface tells thy living story, 
Though now so hollow, dead, and cold! 
For in thy form is yet descried 
The traces left of young desire ; 
The Painter’s art, the Statesman’s pride, 
The Muse’s song, the Poet’s fire ; 
But these, forsooth, now seem to be 
Mere lumps on thy periphery. 


Dear Nature! constant in her laws, 

Hath mark'd cach mental operation, 
She every feeling’s limit draws 

On all the heads throughout the nation, 
That there might no deception be ; 

And he, who kens her token’s well, 
Hears tongues which every where agree 

In language that no lies can tell— 
Courage—Deceit—Destruction—Theft— 
Have traces on the skull-cap left. 


But through all Nature’s constancy 
An awful change of form is seen ; 
Two forms are not, which quite agree ; 
None is replaced which once hath been, 
Endless variety in all, 
From fly to man, Creation’s pride, 
Each shows his proper form—to fall 
Eftsoons in time’s o’erwhelming tide, 
And mutability goes on 
With endless combination. 
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’Tis thine to teach, with magic power, 
Those who still find. life’s fragile stem, 

To suck the sweets of every flower 
Before the sun has set to them: 

Calm the contending passions dire 
Which on thy surface I descry, 

Like water struggling with the fire 
In combat which of them shall die ; 

Thus is the soul in Fury’s car 

A type of hell's intestine war. 





_Oid wall of man’s most noble part, 
While now I trace with' trembling hand 
Thy sentiments, how oft I start, 
Dismayed at such a jarring band. 
Man, with discordant frenzy fraught, 
Seems cither madman, fool, or knave ; 
To try to live is a}l he's taught— 
To scape her foot, who nought doth save 
In life's proud race ; (unknown our goal) 
To strive against a kindred ‘soul. 






Those various organs shew the place 
Where Friendship lov’d, where Passion glow’d, 
Where Veneration grew im grace, 
Where Justice sway’d, where man was proud— 
Whence Wit its slippery sallies threw 
On Vanity, thereby defeated ; 
Where Hope's imaginery view 
Of things to come (fond fool !) is seated. 
Where Circumspection made us fear, 
"Mid gleams of joy, some danger near. 


Here fair Benevolence doth grow’ 

In forehead high—here Imitation ‘ 
Adorns the stage ; here, on the brow, 
Are sound, and colour; and gay motion ; 
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Here doth Appropriation try, 
By help of Secrecy, to gain 

A store of wealth against we die, 
For heirs to dissipate again. 

Cause and Comparison here shew 

The use of every thing we know. 


But here that fiend of fiends doth dwell, 
Wild Ideality unshaken ; 

By facts or theory, whose spell 

- Maddens the soul and fires our beacon. 

Whom memory tortures, love deludes, 
Whom circumspection fills with dread 

On every organ he obtrudes, 
Until destruction o’er his head 

Impends ; then mad with luckless strife, 
He volunteers the loss of life. 


And canst thou teach to future man 
The way his evils to repair, 
Say, O memento of the span 
Of mortal life? For if the care 
Of truth to science be not given 
(From whom no treachery it can sever) 
There's no dependence under heav’n 
That error may not reign for ever. 
Some future head more good may cull 
From thee, when my own head’s a skull. 








THE FELON.—By M. G. Lewis, Esg. + 


Oh, mark his wan and hollow cheek ! 
And mark his eye-balls glare ; 

And mark his teeth in anguish clench’d, 
The anguish of despair ! 

Know, since three days, his penance borne, 
Yon Fexon left a jail ; 

And since three days no food has pass'd 
Those lips so parch'd and pale. 
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¢¢ Where shall I turn ?"’ the wretch exclaims, 
«¢ Where hide my shameful head ? 
How fly from scorn? Oh! how contrive 
To earn my honest bread ? 
This branded hand would gladly toil ; 
But when for work I pray, 
Who sees this mark—A Feton ! cries, 
And loathing turns away. 


«¢ This heart has greatly err'd, but now 
Would fain revert to good ; 
This hand has deeply sinn’d, but yet 
Has ne’er been stain’d with blood. 
For work, or alms, in vain I sue ; 
The scorners both deny :— 
I starve ! I starve '—Then what remains— 
This choice—to sin, or die ! 


** Here virtue spurns me with disdain ; 
Here pleasure spreads her snare ; 

Strong habit drags me back to vice, 
And, urged by fierce despair, 

I strive, while hunger gnaws my heart, 
To tly from shame in vain. 

World ! ’tis thy cruel will! I yield, 

And plunge in guilt again. 


«¢ There’s mercy in each ray of light 
That mortal eyes e’er saw ; 

There’s mercy in each breath of air 
That mortal lips e‘er draw ; 

There’s mercy both for bird and beast 
In God's indulgent plan ; 

There’s mercy for each creeping thing— 

But man has none for man! 





** Ye proudly honest! when ye heard * 
My wounded conscience groan, 

Had generous hand, or feeling heart, 

One glimpse af mercy shewn,— 
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That act had made, from burning eyes, 
Sweet tears of virtue roll ; 

Had fix'd my heart, assured my faith, 
And Heaven had gained a soul !”" 





- 
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C'est peu de charmer l’eil, il faut parler au cour.—De Lilles. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Mr. KEAN. 

Tue merits of Mr..Kean have been so amply discussed, that 
little remains to be said, unless it be in the repetition of praise : 
of his defects we should not.wish to speak lightly ; and they also 
have been sifted in every possible shape that envy or hostility 
could devise. We cannot, ‘however, refrain from expressing our 
astonishment that any body should for a moment think of de- 
grading him by a comparison with Mr. Young; his very superior 
talents ought to have exempted him from this. Mr. Young, 
though a man of sense and education, is absolutely deficient in 
that mens divinior, without which all study is unavailing. He 
will no doubt always be a credit to the profession of the stage, 
and it is only by the injudicious admiration of his friends that 
calls him inte situations where he is. ruined by comparison. 


Zoilus Minor. 
=< 
MISS WALSTEIN. 

Tue re-appearance of this lady. has only served to confirm us 
in our first opinion. Her faults may possibly be less obtrusive 
upon a nearer acquaintance, but there is not the least hope of 
her real improvement. Her features are too confirmed to be al- 
tered by time or study. Allowing her to be possessed of a strong 
understanding, (which is only a gratuitous assumption) still that 
understanding will not be able to overcome these external defects ; 
it will not give flexibility to her features ; it will not endue her 


with that keen sense of feeling, that tremulous elasticity of the 
Vo, V. 3 F 
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nerves, which vibrates at the slightest shock, and animates the 
frame. She must still be cold-hearted and unimpassioned ; she 
must still substitute the caricature of feeling for feeling itself. 
The task of censure is at all times unpleasant, but more parti- 
cularly so when the object of it is a female; yet still we consider 
it our duty to write what we know to be truth than what we 
could wish to.be so. ‘The same reason which might induce an 
undue and false lenity to one actress, must then be always acted 
upon, and, finally, criticism would be directed, not by truth, 
but by circumstance. Where then would be the triumph of 
merit, if the mead of praise is to be granted to all alike ? If inca 
pacity is to be decorated with laurel, what honour shall we reserve 
for the brow of merit ? Swayed thus, therefore, we must, without 
hesitation, enter a most unqualified protest against Miss Walstein, 
as an actress of first-rate parts; in those of a third, or, perhaps, 


second class, she would probably succeed. 
Ed, 


THE NINTH STATUE. 

Turis Melo-Drama is the production of Mr. T. Dibdin, and is 
more remarkable for the splendour of its seenery than the bril- 
liance of its execution. The plot is founded upon the story of 
the same name in the Arabian Nights Entertainments; but it is 
by no means worthy of the original. The wildness and want of 
connection in the story, which was no defect in a tale, becomes 
a serious inconvenience in a drama; some degree of compactness 
is given to it by the previous introduction of the lady, who be- 
comes in the end the Ninth Statue: but this rather palliates than 
eradicates the defect. Upon the whole ii may be considered as a 


decent substitute for a Christmas pantomime. 
‘Zoilus Minor. 
THE NEW PANTOMIMES. 

Ir will hardly be expected that we should enter into a detail of 
these disgraceful mummeries which custom has sanctioned, but 
which custom is more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance. The dignity of criticism would be degraded by the en- 
quiry; and we shall rather content ourselves: witk entering a 
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decided, though unavailing protest, against what we consider as 
an insult to the common understanding of mankind. 

The first object of a regular theatre is, no doubt, to amuse ; 
but this term is in itself too vaguely understood—the essential 
question is for whose amusement is the theatre intended ; for that 
which is a source of delight to one class of people, is utterly un- 
interesting to another; we certainly cannot be pleased with that 
which we do not comprehend; and we are as little likely to be 
amused with that which is below our understanding. Now surely the 
regular winter theatres are designed for the amusement of those 
who are at least tolerably enlightened ; they certainly are not in- 
tended for the pleasures of the vulgar and illiterate, or if they are, 
the managers use a very preposterous method of attaining so de- 
sirable an object. Such plays as Hamlet and Macbeth are but 
little calculated for the multitude; and besides, so small a por- 
tion of the house is accessible to the lower class, from the exceeds 
ing high prices of the places, that they rather seem to be tolerated, 
than to enter into a house built expressly for their reception. If 
this is a fair statement, the introduction of pantomimes is a de- 
viation from the intended plan, for they can only amuse a few 
children and the body of the illiterate. It is an endeavour to mix 
things in their nature opposite ; to please wisdom and folly at the 
same time; or be at once wise and foolish, gay and serious, 
trifling and important. Those who are pleased with the regular 
drama, will be disgusted with the trash of pantomime; and 
those who are inclined to pantomime, can feel no relish for trae 
gedy and comedy. 

Some exceptions to this rule may no doubt be found ; wisdom 
sometimes will smile at the antic tricks of folly, and fools from 
_ thence are too apt to infer that their deity is not only to be en- 
dured, but to be worshipped. By such it may perhaps be objected 
to us, that we are too dull to be pleased, and affect a disrelish for 
common amusements to appear with greater dignity and weight. 
This is the strongest arrow in the fools quiver, and we should 
neither feel surprised nor offended at the attack. We have only 
to regret, that our voice bears too little weight to stem the tide of 
nonsense that overwhelms thé stage : as we have before said, the 
fabric totters to its base; that which was once the highest treat 
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for intellect and refinement has degenerated into a coarse farrago 
suited only to the vulgar and illiterate. 


Ed. 





MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 


LIST OF PLAYS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANF.. 
1214. 


Hypocrite ; Ninth Statue, or the Jrishman in Bagdad (1st time), 
TT eee 
BOE kicceccesccess cone ones 
All in the Wrong .. ....¢0s0ce00 0+ bid, 
rer Teer A 
Richard the Third....... 0+ ..0+c000 Ibid. 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife...... Ibid. 
TTT ERT ETT 
Macbeth..... occccccccs SUI. 


oS 


School for Scandal.... ............ Ibid. 
ie bb 600s ecee 0s ccencseces 
Richard the Third ...... . 

Devil’s Bridge. ....esescvccccecss 





Merchant of Venice .....+00.+s+.0. Ibid. 
RE Te ee, ld 
Belle’s Stratagem (Miss Walstein) ; Ibid. 
Othelbe.... 2 wcecererer: x 
Richard the Third........eveeee » Ibid. 
Cure for the Heart Ache. ........ Ibid. 
21, Belle’s Stratagem.. ..ec0c0ccvce oe IDIGe 
PEs 0 s+ 0:0 006008 0s eecceses ee Me 
SF, PA is a0 6 0 ves 0 secede ess Fe 
24, Christmas Eve.—No performance. 
26, George Barnwell ; Valley of Diamonds, or Harlequin Sindrad. 
Richard the Third . 2. seccce cece ee AIG, 
28, Belle’s Stratagem.... ..eseceee cess Ibid. 
9D, DERCRG coc cc ceveces . covcecccees Ebi. 
30, Jane Shore.... + sh osctibee nena 
31, Hamlet yesoeens so cveesccecsereedDide 
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29, 


19, 


23, 


26, 
27 
28, 
29, 
30, 
31, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


Richard the Third; Forest of Bondy. 

Venice Preserved ; Rosina. 

Julius Cesar; Miller and his Men. 

Love in a Village ; Timour the Tartar. 

Artaxerxes ; Child of Nature ; Ibid. 

Romeo and Juliet ; Blue Beard. 

Mountaineers; King and the Duke, or Which is Which (1st time). 
Venice Preserved ...ccsccccee cccos SUM, 

Terre f 


Isabella .... eevee eee 


King John.....6 «- 


rer errr: % 

Jubn of Paris... .....cccce ve scce cee Ibid; Aladdia, 
Venice Preserved ; Timour the Tartar. 

Julius Cesar ; King and the Duke. 
Gamester........ Ibid. 

Coriolanus ; Forest of Bondy. 

Isabella ; King and the Duke. 

John of Paris......Ibid...... Aladdin. 

Romeo and Juliet ; Timour the Tartar. 

Macbeth ; King and the Duke. 

Venice Preserved ; John of Paris. 

Gamester ; Forest of Bondy. 

Isabella ; Aladdin. 

Christmas Eve. No Performance. 

George Barnwell; Harlequin Whittington, Lord Mayor of London. 
Lord of the Manor..... <r (S 

Venice Preserved .. werTrT Tere ree Ibid. 

Forest of Bondy ; Midas............ Ibid. 

BOOTED: 0.0 00s 04 000000 644400 c8 ees ibid. 
GAMO, oc cccccvevecetecescveses 





MINOR THEATRES. 
? a 


REGENCY THEATRE. 


Mr. Beverly, late of Covent Garden Theatre, has had the 
temerity to venture on this forlorn hope; but, we think, witha 
better prospect of success than any of his predecessors. The stage- 
business is conducted.with a regularity hitherto unknown within 
the walls of this theatre ; which, with the aid of a tolerable com- 
pany, will doubtless attract the numerous admirers of the drama 
tesiding in and near the capacious parish of Mary-le-bonne. 


H. O. 
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OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Mr. Elliston, the proprietor of this elegant little theatre, has 
announced his intention of opening, for the winter-season, on 
Monday the second of January. ‘The interior has been newly 
decorated, and the sombre partitions that formed the dress-boxes 
are removed ; which is certainly a great improvement. Messrs. 
Russell, Fitzwilliam, and Lund, form a part of the Corps Dra- 
matique, the whole of which is respectable. 

H. 0. 


. KOYAL CIRCUS. . 
Tue entertainments at this theatre continue to attract crouded 
audiences. A temporary disappointment has been felt in conse- 
quence of Mr. Huntley’s withdrawing himself; but the managers, 
with their usual praise-worthy activity, have lost no time in sup- 
plying his place. A Mr. Cobham has succeeded him. We had 
once the pleasure of witnessing his performance of Marmion, at 
the Regency Theatre, and were astonished by the wonderful 
powers he displayed in the dying-scene. The proprietors of 


Covent Garden Theatre evinced an anxiety to engage him, per- 
haps in consequence of his great resemblance to Mr. Kean; but 
while they hesitated, the managers of the Circus offered him such 
liberal terms as denied him the power of refusal. The talents of 
this gentleman place him within the pale of criticism, though 
performing at a minor theatre ; we shall, therefore, impartially 
report his merits and defects in our next. 


H. O. 
SANS PARIEEL. 

Tunis respectable place of amusement opened, for the first time, 
on Monday last, Dec. 26.—It has been completely rebuilt, con 
siderably enlarged, and the alterations are of the most elegant and 
¢ommodious description. ‘Twelve new boxes have been added, 
ineluding two stage-boxes ; and the pit will now aceommedate 
¢ight hundred persons. The gailery is so constructed that the 
audience have a full view of the stage, even from the back seats. 

_ The eciling is a finished piece of workmanship, representing 
Venus and her attendants. The drop-curtain is also a beautiful 
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production, representing Apollo and the Graces dancing round - 
the statue of Cupid. The house is painted on a light blue ground, 
with ornaments after the Grecian style. The stage is between 50 
and 60 feet deep, and 40 feet wide, which gives ample scope for 
the scenery. Here are, likewise, two stage pillars, in imitation 
of stone, which gives the whole a grand and noble effect. The 
talents of Miss Scott will, no doubt, rapidly remunerate her 
father for his expences, 


H. O. 








PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINDURGH. 
1614. 


Noy. 21, Romeo and Juliet; Oscar and Malvina. 
22, Cure for the Heart Ache; Prize. 
23, Foundlifg of the Forest; First Floor. 
24, Lady of the Lake ; Raising the Wind ; Quadrupeds. 
26, Child of Nature ; Children in the Wood; First Floor. 
w—— 28, Tancred and Sigismunda ; Modern Antiques ; Oscar and Malvina. 
-—— 29, Young Quaker ; Love-a-la-Mode. 
School for Scandal; Ella Rosenberg. 
Romeo and Juliet ; Hooly and Fairly ; Bombastes Furioso. 
Policy, or thus Runs the World Away ; Modern Antiques. 
Policy; Timour the Tartar. 
}, Abid........ Ibid. 
Sleep Walker ; Quadrupeds ; Timour the Tartar. 
Tom Thumb; Gentle Shepherd........ Ibid. 
Jean de Paris (Istt.) ; Ella Rosenberg... Ibid. 
12, Castle Spectre... .... ee cee ee ee ee ee Lbid. 
13, School for Scandal; Child of Nature. 
14, He would be a Soldier ; Jean de Paris ; First Floor. 


15, Lady of the Lake ; Gentle Shepherd ; Oscar and Malvina. 


Seeeeeeeee 


17, Jean de Paris ; Guardian ; Timour the Tartar. 

Ox Saturday the 3rd of December was brought forward at this 
theatre, an old friend with a new face, intituled, ‘* Policy, or 
Thus Runs the World away :” It is from the pen of the manager, 
Mr. H. Siddous, and was originally produced on the Edinburgh 
stage some winters since, under the title of The Friend of the 


Family. It was then damned, but, after a repose of several years, 
has been retouched, and was brought forward at Drury Lane 
Theatre a few weeks ago with better fortune. ‘The characters 
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have been well supported here. Miss Cooke, from the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, apparently an actress of considerable sense 
and genius, played Lady Amelia Dorville with much effect. Mrs. 
H. Siddons was almost uncommonly interesting and lovely as Miss 





Pemberton; the delightful simplicity and home-biting satire of 
this character she displayed with no ordinary talent ; and her 
piercing ingenuous looks were more striking than the magic ef 
her speech. Mrs. Nicol was completely in her element as Lady 
Lucretia. Mr. Penson (a new performer on these boards, and 
father-in-law to Mrs. W. Penson,) shewed himself, from his per- 
formance of Verjuice, a sensible actor, and a fit person for that 
line of character where the stern worthy Briton is depicted—John 
Bull must be a character much adapted to his powers. Mr. Rus- 
sell played Old Fathom with much true wit and humour, and he 
met with deserved applause. Mr. Trueman was again uncom- 
monly tolerable as Sir H. Dorville; and Mr. Lacy played Young 
Fathom with considerable ability. ‘‘ Policy,”” on the whole, is 
certainly superior to many of those comedies which annually pass 
the London ordeal. It possesses many marks of superior genius, 
and contains several happy hits at modern depravity and, dissipa- 
tion; but notwithstanding a pretty good reception, it has only 
been performed at this theatre three nights. 

Timour the Tartar was brought forward on Monday the 5th of 
December. The scenery and dresses do credit to Mr. Siddons’ 
taste and liberality. The destruction of the castle by fire was 
managed with uncommon effect. Mr. Finn proved a good repre- 
sentative of the haughty Tartar, at least in voice, if not in per- 
son; and Miss Douglas personated Zorilda, the princess of Min- 
greha, extremely well. 

«* Jean de Paris’’ was prgduced here on the 10th of December 
with tolerable success. 

On the 13th of December Mrs. H. Siddons played the Child of 
Nature, in aid of a subscription fora monument to the memory 
of that true child of nature, Burns the poet. This free benefit 
does high honour to the feelings and liberality of Mr. Siddons and 
his Corps. | 

J. A. 


THE END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME, 
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